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GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 
AUTHOR OF “4 HOUSE OF CARDS,” &c. &c. 
—_——~—_———_ 


BOOK I. CHAPTER II. A GOOD SAMARITAN. 


Mrs. Pemperton recovered from her 
fainting fit to find herself in her sleeping 
apartment, lying on her bed with the 
windows and doors set open, a cool air 
filling the room, and a kindly well-known 
face bending over her. The sense of hear- 
ing returned to her before she could open 
her eyes, and she heard Dr. Gray speaking 
to John Pemberton, who was standing at 
a little distance. The physician’s fingers 
were on her wrist. 

“She is coming round; the pulse is per- 
ceptible. Has she been ill, that she has 
felt this such a shock ? ” 

“Not ill exactly, but not quite herself | 
of late. Excited and upset about our 
going home, I fancy.” 

“ Ah, that’s it, no doubt. She will be 
all right soon, but she must be kept 
quiet; she is very low. No excitement 
and no fatigue for the present. There, 
the faintness is going off. Lie still now,” 
he said to his patient, “‘and don’t attempt 
tospeak. You have been justa little weak, 
but it is nothing.” 

All her consciousness was returning now, 
and she trembled from head to foot. 

“Chilly ?” said the doctor. “ Put that 
quilt over her, Pemberton. Now for the 
twine. That’s it. You'll do now, and I 
must go back to our friend in the study. 
You had better sit by her, and I will come 
again presently.” 

Mrs. Pemberton lay with her eyes closed, 
as her husband noiselessly took the doctor’s 
place ; but now the blood was rushing to 
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her head and heart, singing in her ears, 
and throbbing all over her body. Every 
moment’s silence was an age of pain to her, 


and yet she dared not, could not, speak. But : 
when John Pemberton took her hand, its } 
fingers closed round his, and she whispered: } 


“Tell me!” 
“About the poor fellow? I will, dear. 
It is not so bad as you thought; he is not 


| dead, though I don’t wonder you believed 


he was, for he looked like it. But it is a 
bad business at the best, for Gray says he 
has fever; that he must have been ill for 
some days, and, of course, such an accident 
is not likely to improve his chances.” 
“Fever!” said Mrs. Pemberton, now 


opening her eyes, and fixing them, full of }f 


alarm, upon her husband. “ Fever!” 


“‘ Yes, indeed, love. Itis fever, and of a 
bad kind. And he cannot be moved, even if 
we would do such:a thing, for there is an 


i 


injury to his spine, and moving him would | 


kill him.” 

“My God! My God!” moaned his wife, 
and tossed her hands wildly on the coverlet. 

“You must not do that, Mary. You 
must keep quiet, or we shall have you ill 
too. 
alarmed. Gray does not think the fever is 
of an infectious kind; but we can send Ida 
away at once, with Stepney, to lodgings i in 
Randwick, if it will make your mind easier.’ 

Ida! And Mary Pemberton had for- 
gotten the girl’s existence ! 

“T will ask Gray about it, and, if he 


And there’s no need to be so much fj 


thinks well of it, she can be off in the § 


morning. She has not been in the room 
at all, and was at the door as they carried 
him in, only for amoment. Mr. Dale asked 
for brandy, and she ran away to fetch it 
at once. So there’s really no fear, you 
see. Are you feeling faint again, Mary ?” 
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“No,” she said, with a desperate effort 
at composure ; “ but I don’t quite under- 
stand. ‘ Who is Mr. Dale?” 

“Drink this,” he put a glass of wine to 
her lips, “and keep still, and I -will tell 
you all that has occurred. It is an unfor- 
tunate thing, but we must meet it as well 
as we can. This poor fellow’s name, it 
seems, is Edward Randall, and he has been 
a year at Goulburn; but he has been out 
of health, and was going to Sydney on his 
way to England. Mr. Dale knew him 
slightly—he has just come up from Mel- 
bourne—and recognised him on the coach. 
Randall told him he had been very ill, and 
hardiy felt as if he should get to his 
journey’s end; and Mr. Dale very kindly 
remained, when the accident occurred, to 
see what really had happened, and to give 
such help as he could. It is very em- 
barrassing, not as to their being here, of 
course, but about what’s to be done if the 
matter terminates fatally, as Gray seems 
to think it must.” 

A knock at the door interrupted him. 
He rose and answered the knock in 
person. A servant stood at the door, and 
John Pemberton went out into the corridor 
to hear his.message. 

“That was Richard,” said John Pem- 
berton, coming noiselessly back, and 
reseating himself by her side; “ he came 
to tell me that they had had the sense to 
take the luggage belonging to the two 
gentlemen out of the coach, and Perry 
has brought it up to the house. I did not 
remember anything about it; but that is 
one little difficulty out of the way. We 
shall find out, from Mr. Randall’s papers, 
if he should not be able to tell us himself, 
where and who his friends are, and. thus 
we can communicate with them.” 

“Had you not better go and ascertain 
at once?” Her pale lips could hardly 
form the words. 

“No, love, I could not leave you, until 
Gray returns; time enough then.” 

“What—what are they doing for— 
him?” 

“All that can be done. It will be a 
case of watching, chiefly, and Gray will 
take the carriage back, and send out a 
nurse, with all the medicines and other 
things that will be necessary.” 

“And he is to stay here—here, in your 
house, to suffer here, to die here!” 

The horror in her voice alarmed John 
Pemberton. 

“Pray don’t agitate yourself so much, 
Mary,” he said, earnestly. “ You need not 





see him, you need not go near the room. 
But as for this poor fellow’s being here, and 
dying here, if he is to die, I don’t see how 
it can possibly be avoided. To send him 
away would be inhuman, if it, were not 
impossible. It will be a sad ending to the 
story of our home,” he continued, regret- 
fully, “but there’s no doubt about the 
right thing to do.” 

“There is no doubt.” 

She turned her head aside, wearily, and 
she—ordinarily a woman of transparent 
sincerity of word and action—feigned that 
which was farthest from the possibilities 
of the hour—an inclination to sleep. 

“If I could sleep awhile,” she said, 
“T should wake rested, and with my 
head quite clear. Then we could settle 
what it would be best to do. .Would you 
mind letting me be quite alone—I am 
perfectly well, as you see, and shall not 
want anything—and saying in the house 
that Iam not to be disturbed. An hour will 
be enough for me, but I must have that.” 

“T should think it would be the very 
best thing you could do,” said John 
Pemberton, thinking that if she fell 
asleep now, she would probably sleep until 
the morning. “ Had you not better let 
Stepney come and undress you?” 

“No,” she said, still more wearily; 
“that would rouse me. I shall sleep 
soundly as I am.” 

It was almost dark now, and John 
Pemberton left the room, quietly, and at 
once. In the corridor he met Dr. Gray, 
returning to Mrs. Pemberton’s room; but 
on receiving his report of Mary’s desire to 
sleep, the doctor said : 

“ Nothing better. She’s all right.” 

“ And Mr. Randall P ” 

“A bad case, Pemberton. A bad case. 
The sooner I’m off now, the better.” 

The moment her husband left her, Mrs. 
Pemberton sat up, and as soon as his 
footstep ceased to be audible, she rose 
from her bed, locked the door of her 
room, and began to pace up and down 
with unsteady steps. A deep flush re- 
placed the previous marble paleness of 
her cheeks, and her limbs trembled with 
weakness. Her thoughts came hurrying 
into her mind in chaotic incoherent words. 
How had all things changed since the 
morning, since she had been sitting in the 
verandah with her husband, and they had 
talked of the new home that was to be, in 
the distant country whick bore so different 
an aspect to him and to her! 

The ghost had walked, indeed, the 
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‘ghost which the mere idea of their return 


to England had raised. She had be- 
lieved it to be so distant all this time; 
to be awaiting her on the far-off English 
shore; and it had been near her, in her 
very vicinity, for a whole year, unsus- 
pected. Awful irony of our blind, bounded 
lives, which bids us snffer from the dread 
of that which is not, and be unconscious 
of that which is; this ghost of her dead 
first love! She could not disentangle her 
thoughts for a long time; she hardly 
knew which fact was the more terrible, 
that Edward Randall was hurt, or that 
Edward Randall was here! ‘“ That which 
I feared has come upon me,” was the cry 
of her heart. Mrs. Pemberton’s untroubled 
life since her marriage had been free from 
emotions and emergencies; she had not 
the habit of facing difficulties, and here 
she was met by a grave one indeed, to be 
considered and encountered, when the 
physical effects of the shock she had 
received should have passed away. 

For a whole hour she was undisturbed ; 
no one came to her room. At the end of 
that hour, she had regained her self-con- 
trol, and resolved upon her plan of action. 

In the dimly-lighted room in which the 
sick man lay, the appliances and aspects 
of illness had accumulated with great 
celerity. John Pemberton’s study, like 
all the sitting-rooms in the house, opened 
out of the square central hall, and gave 
on the verandah by a glass door. Its 
walls were lined with shelves filled with 
books, and its furniture was of the ordi- 
nary “gentleman’s library” description, 
but made of the light and crnamental 
woods produced in the colony. Its usual 
orderly appearance was already metamor- 
phosed. The writing-table and book- 
stands had been rolled back against the 
book-shelves on the hall side, and the 
upper end of the room was occupied by a 
large light iron bedstead, which had been 
put up by Dr. Gray’s directions, and to 
which he and John Pemberton, assisted by 
Mr. Dale, had transferred the patient. Two 
or three hours must elapse before the 
nurse could arrive to take charge of the 
sick man; and, meanwhile, there was 
nothing to be done beyond watching him, 
and giving him from time to time some 
cooling drink. In an arm-chair by the 
bedside sat John Pemberton. He had 
taken Mr. Dale to the room prepared for 
him. It had been arranged that the 
gentleman who had so kindly interested 
himself in the stranger should remain at 





Mount Kiera Lodge, for a day or two. 
Mr. Dale was not pressed for time: he 
had no very special business at Sydney— 
none that could not be deferred for a couple 
of days;—and in the position in which 
John Pemberton was placed, he caught at 
the relief of this stranger’s presence, as a 
kind of link between himself and that 
other still more unknown stranger who 
lay there in the awful separateness of 
illness, now muttering inarticulately in 
semi-consciousness, again lost in the heavy 
stupor of the fever. 

The room into which his host ushered 
Mr. Dale was spacious and cheerful, and 
it commanded a view of the large flower- 
garden, and a fine plantation beyond. 
“Pleasant quarters these, to fall upon 
accidentally,” was the visitor’s comment, 
when John Pemberton left him to him- 
self. “This worthy Britisher has evidently 
made a pile here.” 

The two portmanteaus—one very large, 
the other small—and the two travelling- 
bags, which formed the combined luggage 
of the chance companions whom fate had 
brought into Mount Kiera Lodge, had been 
conveyed into Mr. Dale’s room, on the 
suggestion of John Pemberton. 

“Mr. Randall,” he said, “can be sup- 
plied with everything he requires from 
my wardrobe, until he shall be able to 
unlock his own valise and bag. They 
had better not be touched.” 

The clothes which, with great difficulty, 
they had taken off the patient, were folded, 
and also laid in Mr. Dale’s room. John 
Pemberton asked Mr. Dale to turn out 
the contents of Mr. Randall’s pockets, 
and they were found to consist of a 
purse, a cigar-case, a few letters, and 
a small bunch of keys onachain. John 
Pemberton opened the purse, took a 
note of its contents—twenty pounds in 
gold, and a few loose shillings—and was 
about to lock it up in a despatch-box with 
the other things, when Dale, in handing 
them to him, Jet the keys fall. He picked 
them up, after a minute’s search upon the 
white matting which covered the floor; 
and then it was, as he added the keys to 
the other articles in the box, that John 
Pemberton made the observation about 
the valise and the travelling-bag recorded 
above. e 

“You must want your supper,” said John 
Pemberton, as, despatch-box in hand, he 
left Mr. Dale to return to the patient in the 
study. “I suppose the noise of the gong had 
better be avoided, so that you will be called 
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when it is ready. This confusion has made 
them rather late, I daresay; but I should 
think you have not more than half an 
hour.” 

When Mr. Dale was left alone, he 
stepped up to the windows of his room 
and looked out. 

“Nothing to overlook one there,” he 
said to himself. “‘ Except the birds, there 
are neither spies nor eaves-droppers in that 
direction.” 

He closed the wirdows, lowered the 
blinds, lighted the candles on the dress- 
ing-table and the mantelpiece, and then 
paused, thinking ; 

“Tt is safest to dress first. The other 
matter will wait, and be all the better and 
the safer for waiting.” 

The portmanteaus were ranged beside 
the wall. The larger had the appropriate- 
sized bag laid on its lid; the smaller had 
its own satellite. On the two former were 
the initials ““E. R.”; the latter had no 
marks of any kind. Mr. Dale unlocked 
the smaller portmanteau, and dressed him- 
self in fresh attire. He had completed 
his toilet, and was waiting for the expected 
summons for some time before it came. 
The larger portmanteau seemed to attract 
his curiosity singularly for so commonplace 
an article. He went up to it two or three 
times, pushed it with his foot, rested one 
foot upon it, and rocked it about. Then 
he put his thumb and forefinger to his 
waistcoat pocket and felt for something, 
but withdrew them, repeating his former 
words to himself : 

“Better and safer for waiting.” 

Mr. Dale indulged, while he was dress- 
ing, in sundry speculations concerning the 
people in whose house he found himself 
under such unusual circumstances. He 
was inclined to set them down on the 
whole for simple, kindly people. He 
wondered whether there were many of 
them : he rather thought not. The orderly 
quiet of the house, which even under the 
extraordinary aspect of the present emer- 
gency he had been struck by, did not in- 
dicate the existence, even in distant and 
well-regulated nurseries, of a lot of young 
children. The girl—he had merely caught 
a passing glimpse of her as they carried Mr. 
Randall into the house—who was giving 
directions to the servants ip the hall, was, 
no doubt, Mr. Pemberton’s daughter. His 
wife, Mr. Dale had not seen at all. He 
had had his back towards her, and was 
intently watching the patient when she 
had come quite unheard to the open door- 





way, and fainted at the sight of the help- 
less figure on the couch. John Pemberton 
carried her away so quickly that Mr. 
Dale did not see what had occurred. 
“ A silly, useless sort of woman, no doubt,” 
was his speculation concerning Mrs. Pem- 
berton; “or, perhaps, an affected one. 
There was nothing to faint at: merely did 
it to make herself interesting, I daresay, 
and had her little game spoilt by my not 
looking round. He’s a good sort of fellow, 
though. Nice place, good house, plenty 
of money I daresay. Some people have 
the Devil’s own luck.” 

Mr. Dale made the above grudging re- 
marks as ke surveyed himself in the toilet- 
glass with a complacent expression of 
countenance, which, it must be admitted, 
was not altogether without justification. 
He was a good-looking, well-set-up man, 
about eight-and-twenty years old, with a 
pale complexion, dark eyes, very black 
hair and moustaches, and what would 
have been recognised twenty years ago’as 
a “romantic” aspect. 

When Mr. Dale found himself on his 
way to the dining-room, his cursory ob- 
servation of the house was confirmed. 
Everything was very nice indeed—hand- 
some, comfortable, and in perfect order. 
Only two persons awaited him in the 
dining-room. They were his host and a 
handsome girl, whom John Pemberton in- 
troduced as his daughter. Mrs. Pember- 
ton, he added, was not well enough to join 
them. When they had taken their seats 
the conversation turned, as was natural, 
on the event of the day, and Mr. Dale 
found that he was to be questioned by Miss 
Pemberton, concerning his knowledge of 
the other stranger, with all a girl’s innocent 
and persistent frankness. ‘ Whence was 
he coming, whither was he going, and how 
came Mr. Randall to be travelling when 
he was so ill; or Mr. Dale, seeing that he 
knew him, and might have prevented it, 
to permit him to do so?” These and 
many other questions Ida put to Mr. Dale, 
and he found them not very easy to answer. 
The upshot of what he did say was, that 
he did not know, until they had accom- 
plished a good deal of their journey, that 
Mr. Randall was so ill, and that Mr. 
Randall had set out under such unpromis- 
ing conditions because he wanted to sail 
for England by a certain ship which was 
to leave Port Jackson in less than a week. 
John Pemberton was silent and preoccu- 
pied, and grateful to Ida for saving him 
from the necessity of talking. It was not, 
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indeed, the terrible trouble of dangerous 
iliness to a beloved member of his own 
household that had come upon hin, it was 
only the stranger within his gates who was 
likely to have to pass through those of the 
Valley of Death; but a great gloom had 
fallen upon the spirit of the prosperous 
and kindly man. He would have repudi- 
ated with disdain the accusation of being 
superstitious, of believing in omens of any 
kind, and yet his mind was troubled. How 
fair that morning had dawned upon them, 
in its glorious midsummer beauty; how 
full they had been of hopes and projects ! 
Nothing had really occurred to dim the 
one or to change the other, but a change 
had come. His Mary could not be very 
strong, John Pemberton thought, if her 
nerves gave way as they had done to-day, 
on an occasion which had no intimate re- 
lation with her feelings. Could it be that 
she was not well, and was concealing the 
fact from him, and that in that fact there 
was the explanation of her little zeal, her 
almost languid acquiescence in their pro- 
jected return to England? Her looks, 
however, were so far from justifying such 
a supposition, that he tried to relieve his 
depression by rejecting it. 


“T decidedly object to being sent away, 
papa,” said Ida, 4 propos of the general 


topic. “Stepney tells me you and Mary 
talk of packing me off under her charge; 
but I don’t mean to go. Why on earth 
should there be more risk for me, than for 
Mary or yourself?” 

“Who is Mary, I wonder?” Mr. Dale 
said to himself. 

“T don’t know that there is more risk 
for you than for Mary or for me, if it 
should turr out that there really is risk 
for any one,” answered John Pemberton 
gravely; “but you have not got a duty 
to fulfil in this matter, and we have. I[ 
don’t think I should have thought it right 
to take this gentleman into the house, if I 
had known that he was in fever of any 
kind, though I hardly see how it could 
have been avoided. But it is done now; 
it cannot be undone; and Mary and I 
must stick to our posts. I am referring 
to my wife,” added John Pemberton, ad- 
dressing Mr. Dale. 

“Case of young stepmother, no doubt,” 
thought Mr. Dale, receiving the intimation 
with a bow. 

“At all events, you will not send me 
away until Dr. Gray says it must be 
done,” pleaded Ida. “If it did not add to 
your worry, papa, and make Mary fidgety, 





I should like to feel that I could be of 
some use to somebody.” 

She looked very pretty as she said these 
earnest words, with her large, dark eyes 
lifted ldvingly to her father’s face; and 
an observer, who cared to trace the soul 
in the features, would have seen that the 
trying position of an only child had not 
spoiled Ida Pemberton. That she was an 
only child had been speedily discerned by 
Mr. Dale, though nothing was said on the 
point. She had the indescribable, but in- 
stantly perceptible air and manner of one 
who is the central object in a happy home— 
one who is without an equal or a competitor, 
quite assured, perfectly happy, the all in all 
to those whose delight it is to surround the 
young bright life with all that love and care 
can give of charm and security. 

A girl so young as Ida, if she had been 
brought up in England, would have had 
less ease of manner, but probably much 
more knowledge of the world, or, at least, 
of varieties of character. Ida had lived with 
her father always; she had gone through 
no school-room experiences ; and she com- 
bined familiarity with the characters, the 
lives, the ideas, and the associates of Mr. 
and Mrs. Pemberton with unsuspecting 
unconsciousness of any kind of life, other 
than or outside theirs and herown. The 
unknown England, whither they were 
going, presented no pictures at all to her 
imagination. She naturally liked the 
novelty, alike new and indefinite. She 
was at the age of faith and hope in the 
future—the age at which they are in- 
stinctive: they lose their plenitude of 
peace when we know how to define them. 
There was nothing to fear from a future 
which was to include her father, and 
Mary, and Dick. Yes, Dick was going 
“home” also; and if ever a shadow of 
anxiety crossed Ida’s mind, it was as to 
whether the arrangements which her father 
proposed to make for Dick’s voyage, re- 
gardless of expense, would be found satis- 
factory by that unparalleled quadruped. 
The very farthest point to which Ida's 
mind had yet travelled on the road which 
so soon becomes a beaten track to most of 
us—the apprehension of evil—was the 
asking herself, “What should I do if any- 
thing were to happen to Dick ?” 

She was sorry for the sick man under 
their roof, but she knew nothing prac- 
tically of pain or illness. She had grown 
up, in the beautiful climate of New South 
Wales, as the trees and the flowers grew ; 
and neither sickness nor death had ever 
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come under her observation. She had no 
remembrance of her own mother’s death : 
there were no terrible images or painful 
recollections in the field of her memory. 
The foreground and the background of the 
picture of her young life were alike sunny 
and shadowless. 

So Ida talked gaily to the stranger, and 
made him a gracious promise that, if Dr. 
Gray did not pronounce that she was to 
be sent away, she would introduce him to 
Dick on the following morning. 

At the conclusion of the meal, Ida bade 
her father “ Good night,” and took leave of 
Mr. Dale, saying she was going to Mary, 
and, as she left the dining-room, she was 
met by aservant, who came to announce the 
arrival of the nurse. John Pemberton went 
at once to the study to see to the installa- 
tion of that functionary, leaving Dale to the 
companionship of wine, fruit, and cigars. 

“ This isn’t bad,” thought that gentle- 
man as he helped himself to wine and 
lighted a cigar, “but it would have been 
better if she had stayed. She’s pretty in 
her style. Only child, eh ? and will have 
a pot of money, no doubt. Very accom- 
modating of the young step-mother not to 
provide her with competitors. I wonder 
what she is like ?” 

If he had taken the trouble of} accom- 
panying his host to the sick man’s room, 
his curiosity would have been satisfied. 
When John Pemberton entered the study 
he found the maid, who had been left in 
temporary charge of Mr. Randall, replaced 
by Mary, who was seated in the arm- 
chair by the bedside. She had changed 
her evening dress for a soft robe of white 
cashmere, of the noiseless quality which 
befits a sick room.: All traces of disturb- 
ance had passed away from her face, and 
the serene composure which her husband 
was accustomed to see in it reigned there 
instead, tempered only by the compassion 
and anxiety which must necessarily ac- 
company the responsibility of serious ill- 
ness in her house. - 

“You here, Mary!” John Pemberton 
whispered to her. “Is this wise? I hoped 
you were asleep, and did not go to look 
after you, lest I should disturb you.” 

“T am quite well,” she answered, “and 
I thought I ought to see for myself how Mr. 
Randall was doing. He is very restless. 
I hope the nurse is a competent person.” 

“Gray speaks confidently of her. The 
sooner she is installed the better. No ma- 
terial change is to be looked for until morn- 
ing. Has he spoken coherently at all?” 








“Not at all. I don’t think there is ever 
more than semi-consciousness.” 

John Pemberton left the room to summon 
the nurse, and his wife knelt for a moment 
by the side of the suffering man, gazing 
intently into his drawn, wasted, fever- 
stricken face. 

“This may be my last, last look,” she 
murmured, but without any external agi- 
tation. “This morning my greatest dread 
was that I might see him somewhere; to- 
night I can thank God that if the end has 
to come, it will come thus and here.” 

She rose, and laid her soft white hand 
for a moment upon the burning forehead 
of the sick man, who moved uneasily, and 
moaned, under the light touch. 

The nurse came in. She was a strong, 
capable-looking woman, and she took pos- 
session of the patient on the spot. 

“You have Dr. Gray’s instructions ? ” 
said Mrs. Pemberton. 

“Yes,” wasthe brief reply. Thenurse was 
surveying the sick man with a cool apprais- 
ing kind of look, and presently she added : 


“There’s not much to be done, at, 


present, at all events. If you'll excuse me, 
ma’am, you had better not tire yourself.” 

“No, no; I am going at once,” said 
Mrs. Pemberton. 

She left the room. The nurse moved 
gently about, rearranging everything ac- 
cording to her own notion. This task 
completed, she carefully inspected her 
patient, and commenced her night watch. 
But she muttered his name, and that of the 
other stranger under the roof of Mount 
Kiera Lodge, more than once. 

“Randall!” she said; “Randall. Well, I 
may have heard it before; it isn’t such an 
uncommon name but whatImay. But Dale 
—what is it I have in my head about Dale? 
It’s something, if I could only get at -it, and 
something that’s not to anybody’s credit 
neither. Never mind, I shall remember it 
when I’m not thinking about it.” 

Thus the brief night of the beautiful 
antipodean summer came down over the 
household, upon which the morning had 
dawned in such peace and serenity. 





MAKING MONEY. 


Most of us have been called upon, at 
some time in our lives, to inspect and 
admire a model farm; its prize-pigs; its 
stall-fed shorthorns, better lodged and infi- 
nitely better cared for than the labourers 
on the estate; its miles of gutta-percha 
hose ; the whirring machinery ; the tanks ; 
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the steam-ploughs; the expensive plant; 
the ostentatious cleanliness. And as we 
are bidden to wonder at each fresh marvel— 
the Dutch dairy, with its cans and pans 
burnished to the brilliancy of Mambrino’s 
helmet; the stacks of draining tiles; the 
huge root-house; the tall Italian rye-grass 
in which the sleek kine stand knee deep— 
the cynical question (which it would be 
treason to put), “Does all this pay?” is 
apt silently to suggest itself to the be- 
wildered visitor. Nor is it impossible that 
we may be half-convinced that the slovenly 
methods of old Farmer Pottles, whose yard 
is a Slough of Despond, and whose sheep’s 
fleeces are as ragged as the thatch of his 
barn, may not be a surer road to wealth 
than the exquisite neatness and elaborate 
arrangements of the scientific cultivator. 
Very often the blunt home question, 
“Does it pay?” would, after a little 
decorous fencing, be met by a qualified 
negafive. It never was meant, or wished, 
that some show establishments of this sort 
should be worked at a profit. Such a 
model farm is not unfrequently a rich 
man’s hobby—useful, as a place of exhi- 
bition for improved breeds of cattle and 
the newest agricultural implements, but 
the owner of which no more expects to 
make money by it than he does by his 
pines and azaleas. By lavish expenditure, 
the worst patch of waste land may be made 
to blossom like the rose, but an artificially- 
created Goshen does not always bring 
in an adequate pecuniary return for the 
capital sunk in it. Skilled farming, 
backed by a long purse, will, of course, 
prove a trade-success, but only on con- 
dition that it is conducted on utilitarian 
principles, and that no idle crotchets or 
pet whims are permitted to interfere with 
the steady management of the business. 
The old-fashioned style of farming, that 
which exacted, and was satisfied with, the 
getting of the traditional three rents out 
of the land, becomes every year more and 
more difficult to adhere to. It is “ horn,” 
not “corn,” that increases the snug balance 
at the County Bank. Now that no legal 
shackles prevent the use of foreign grain, 
home-grown wheat yields but a steady and 
moderate profit to the producer. But to 
supply the market with live beef and 
mutton, especially the former, is more 
precarious, although more gainful, than to 
give a preference to cereals. It is only a 
capitalist who can endure the ravages of 
rinderpest, or calmly confront the loss of 
a flock by foot-rot. The wages of labour, 





too, are rising, although slowly, and the 
working expenses of a farm are heavier, 
each few years, than have been the case a 
lustre or two ago. The old prejudice 
against flax yet survives, but other crops 
which require very deep and fertile soils, 
such as beetroot and hops, are justly in 
favour with those who are rich enough to 
wait, till one propitious season has com- 
pensated for the spare returns of two or 
three indifferent ones. 

The truth is that in agriculture, as in 
many another form of business, the battle 
is to the strong. The picturesque old farm, 
with its straggling hedgerows and rush- 
infested meadows, has no chance of com- 
peting with a Norfolk or Lothian home- 
stead, where the tall brick chimney towers 
over parallelograms of stacks and ricks. 


-All sorts of crops must be grown, a large 


head of stock maintained, the untiring 
strength of steam employed wherever it is 
economically expedient, to wring the 
uttermost farthing of profit out of the 
soil, By spade husbandry, and ceaseless 
thrift, more mouths, as the experience of 
France, and Belgium, and Switzerland, 
fully proves, may be fed than here at 
home. The peasant proprietor who gives 
up his time and his thoughts, no less than 
the perpetual labour of wife, and son, and 


daughter, to the tilling of a few beloved 
fields, does get a heavier yield of potatoes, 
a more manifold return of wheat, than 
ever reward the British autocrat of the 
farm, but only by putting in motion more 
pairs of horny hands, the owners of which 
must be fed, be it only with lard and cab- 


bage, rye and buckwheat. It needs the 
passionate love for his bit of land which 
honest Jacques cherishes so strongly, to 
make life under such conditions even 
tolerable. 

Perhaps the most melancholy form 
which active speculation within the four 
seas ever takes, is when some educated 
man, with two, three, or four thousand 
pounds, inherited or saved, begins the 
world afresh.by renting a farm. As often 
as not, the neophyte is a retired officer, 
sometimes a barrister, weary of the solemn 
sham of a wig and gown, without briefs 
to justify them, or a young City man, who 
has outgrown the dream of Lombard- 
street opulence. For each and all, the 
farm, in nineteen cases out of twenty, 
proves a trap. Even health is not sure, 
in the lack of profit, to be derived from it. 
There is fresh air, but ague as well. 
Exercise is to be had, but the facilities 
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for contracting rheumatism in an aggra- 
vated form are seldom absent. There is 
no particular drainage, and no permanent 
supply of wholesome water, so that every 
wet or dry season evokes the fiend of 
typhus, beneath the rotten thatch of the 
tumbledown cottages adjacent. Good diet, 
quinine, and prudence may keep off the 
baneful influences of the place, but to re- 
tain health was not the primary object of 
the chief of the little colony. The children 
may look forward to romping amid new- 
mown hay and newly-plucked hazel-nuts, 
and to unlimited ponies and cricket; 
the wife may have visions of such cream 
and butter, such eggs and strawberries, as 
never gladden the eyes of Londoners; 
but the head of the household was 
tempted by hopes of a comfortable ten 
per cent. or so, with an occasional windfall 
or bonus, on his capital. 

Unfortunately, seamanship excepted, 
there is no craft harder to acquire than 
that which seems so easy to those unversed 
infarm lore, and which is certainly practised 
by persons of very limited brain-power. But 
then, the farmer, to the matter born, has, 
at any rate, from infancy been familiar 
with a great many petty truths which the 
amateur can only learn from the costly 
smart of repeated failures. He is in no 
danger of wasting his substance on plau- 

’ sible patent commodities, that the sanguine 
essay as a warning to the prudent. The 
routine of quiet, humdrum agriculture is 
well known to him by sheer force of habit. 
He is better served than a more deserving 
master might be, simply because he knows 
from his boyhood up what a day’s work 
ought to be. And this is precisely the last 
lesson that the ex-barrister, the former 
captain, the retired stockbroker, contrives 
to learn. He may be liberal, and genial, 
and frank-spoken, prone to give treats to 
those in his employment, and open-handed 
in the season of distress. He may even 
be popular, and meet smiling faces, and 
see hats that fly off willingly to do him 
honour, when he walks abroad. But he 
cannot help feeling that the very hinds 
who like him, still presume upon his igno- 
rance; that work is slack, and perquisites 
increasing; that sloth and carelessness 
elude his vigilance; and that his bucolic 
blunders are the subject of village ridicule. 
At last he is driven to entrust the reins of 
government to some bailiff or foreman, 
more long-headed and glib of speech than 
the rest, and after a year or two of this 
vicarious management, is thankful to 





withdraw with the loss of half his sub- 
stance. 

There are forms of business, to the 
profane vulgar more seemingly complex 
than that of farming, which daring adven- 
turers have entered upon and thriven by, 
without any apprenticeship or previous 
experience. In the palmy days of Man- 
chester, and when they of Staleybridge 
could sleep untroubled by the dread that 
internecine war would cut off the cheap 
supply of long-stapled American cotton, 
all sorts of persons abruptly blossomed 
into millowners, guided the new concern, 
apparently by the light of nature, and 
steered the galleon of their own fortunes 
safely into port, realising in ten years 
the means of a comfortable retirement. 
Perhaps the truth is, that the superintend- 
ing of smooth-working machinery, and of 
the trained specialists that wait on loom, 
and bobbin, and jenny, and all the other 
quaintly-named contrivances in steel, and 
brass, and iron, is more easy than the super- 
vision of some scores of labourers, and the 
horses and oxen they tend. Weather does 
not affect the production of yarn and shirt- 
ings, as it does that of meat and grain, and 
there is less opportunity for the unjust 
steward to practise his immemorial arts to 
his master’s detriment, in a mill, than on 
a farm. 

There are establishments of all sorts, 
both wholesale and retail, in which a 
spectator feels that he breathes, as it 
were, an atmosphere of profit, and where 
on every hand are apparent the evidences 
of a solid prosperity. To find these thriv- 
ing concerns no certain rule is required, 
and none can be laid down. Certainly, 
large shops, like large ships and large 
factories, answer better than small ones, 
and each new Leviathan that unshutters 
its imposing front, and brings its battery 
.of plate-glass windows to bear upon some 
leading thoroughfare, swallows up the 
humbler ventures in the adjacent by- 
streets, as a big spider eats up little 
spiders. Yet we may see a palatial em- 
porium with every possible requisite save 
buyers, while there is a ceaseless elbowing 
and jostling of competitive customers in 
the narrow entrance to some low-browed, 
dingy den of the long-established variety. 
Very many well-to-do people prefer to 
deal where their fathers and mothers, 
particularly their mothers, were wont to 
deal, even though nothing of the tra- 
ditional excellence remains, save the name 
of the old firm, dimly visible through the 
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grime of years, that looms above the well- 
known doorway. There are shops, and 
warehouses, in London, which are almost 
anonymous, so faint and attenuated are 
the letters that indicate the names of the 
proprietors, and where a proposal to in- 
crease the accommodation, or cleanse the 
frontage, would be scouted as sacrilegious. 

The world had accomplished several 
stages on the road of material progress, 
before some busy brain gave birth to the 
idea that it was possible to make money 
by lending it. The earliest loans all par- 
took of the character of pawnbroking. 
The pawn might be a slave, a vineyard, a 
child, a camel, possibly the canoe, with- 
out which the fisher was helpless, or the 
mare that helped the Bedouin to rob with 
impunity. Then the grip of the law— 
laws being made by the classes that played 
the part of creditor, rather than that of 
debtor—tightened, and liberty, life itself, 
personal honour and family affections, were 
held to be mortgaged by the unlucky bor- 
rower. It is only among the Malays that 
the debtor is, as among the patrician usurers 
of ancient Rome, wholly the chattel of the 
lender. Butlending money is largely pro- 
fitable only when the scale of the operations 
is very wide or very narrow. The conven- 
tional money-lender, he of the post-obits 
and ever-so-much per cent.—the vampire 
who is presumed to suck the blood of 
young heirs—seldom dies rich. There are 
many blanks in his lottery. Far better off 
than he is, not only Baron Grossmann, 
the millionaire, whose advances are the 
sinews of war to a dozen states, and on 
whom grateful monarchs press their por- 
traits, set in diamonds, but crafty old M. 
Grippesou, the Shylock of the Halles 
Centrales of Paris. 

Lending, “a la petite semaine,” is not 
an agreeable occupation per se, nor is it 
one of which the philanthropist might 
approve, although prudent Anatole Grippe- 
sou finds it profitable. He lends on Mon- 
day, to be repaid on Saturday, petty sums, 
ranging from forty sous to forty francs, 
and on Saturday receives for the accom- 
modation from ten sous to ten francs. 
Twenty-five per cent. for the five days’ 
use of borrowed money would at the end 
of the year amount to something very 
stupendous; nor are there many bad debts 
to be written down on the wrong side of 
the tattered and dog’s-eared ledger, in 
which this benefactor of his species keeps 
a record of his transactions. Oddly 
enough, Grippesou and his like are only 


, 





half unpopular with the hawkers, and 
porters, and the minor stall-keepers, of the 
market, on whose weaknesses they fatten, 
and whose hazy notion it is that every- 
thing must be paid for, and that a little 
more or less makes no great difference in 
the long run. 

There is a great deal of legitimate 
profit to be made, in countries where the 
normal rate of interest on mortgage is 
high, by lending on the security of land 
or other tangible property. This is true 
of Germany and Russia, truer still of 
Hungary, Roumania, India, and Egypt. 
The ten per cent. of a German mortgage 
rises to fifteen in Poland or the Bukowina, 
and in oriental countries often soars as 
high as twenty per cent. England, on 
account of the superabundance of small 
speculative capitalists, and France, because 
of the sensible law which enforces the 
registration of all charges on land, are the 
two countries in which a loan can be 
obtained on the easiest terms. It is where 
misgovernment, civil commotion, or igno- 
rance, or more probably the three com- 
bined, have scared away the shy nymph 
Capital, that the heaviest returns for cash 
invested may be looked for by those who can 
afford to give their time and their pains, 
as well as their money, to the task in 
hand. 

Competent authorities declare that, of 
paying speculations, those which answer 
the best are a school and a public-house, 
and, but for the pressure of competi- 
tion, this might be positively instead of 
approximatively true. An Eton master, 
for instance, or an Eton dame, may be 
congratulated on the possession of a 
nest as comfortably feathered as any 
that survive since the rooting out of the 
old state sinecures. A chemist, who 
is the lucky proprietor of a large corner 
shop, would grow rapidly rich, were it 
not for the frequency with which parti- 
coloured lamps, and huge bottles of bril- 
liant green, red, and azure, dot the lighted 
streets ; while, on the other hand, it is rare 
to hear of a baker who has reared the 
foundations of a fortune on hot rolls and 
kissing-crust. It is a good thing to bea 
banker, better still to be a maltster, best 
of all to be a brewer or a distiller. Of these 
last there are very few, and they, in com- 
mon with most of the capitalists concerned 
in the production of strong drink, drive 
a safe and gainful trade. A practical 
monopoly is by far less invidious than that 
legal one, which causes many an evil eye 
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to be cast at the high dividends of a gas 
company. 

There is a marked divergence of opinion 
as to the surroundings which a man who 
makes money should affect. Thus the 
aspiring young doctor knows that a large 
house, a well-furnished consulting-room, 
and a neat brougham, will testify better 
to his powers of healing than any number 
of certificates could do. The lawyer, 
again, does his work most reputably in 
shabby and comfortless chambers, or in 
an office mildewed, as it were, with ink, 
and to the bookshelves and dingy walls 
of which the dust clings lovingly. A 
new company seeks to dazzle by the 
splendour of its corporate abode, while 
there are some old banks which are 
appareritly vain of the sordid gloom of a 
locality known these hundred years, and 
more, as a Tom Tiddler’s Ground, for the 
safe picking up of gold and silver. Mer- 
cantile firms of European repute have 
sometimes to be hunted for in darkling 
courts and mean alleys, while more 
ephemeral establishments flaunt their 
flashing brass-plates in the chief thorough- 
fares of the City. 

In spite of the patent advantages of 
education, there are few of us who have 
not, in all countries, met with men igno- 
rant of the familiar accomplishments of 
reading and writing, and perhaps per- 
versely proud of their ignorance, yet who 
made money fast, and were in some degree 
objects of admiration to better taught but 
less successful competitors. *It will always 
be found that such persons are gifted with 
robust health, shrewd mother-wit, and a 
superabundance of energy, which spends 
itself in keen bargaining. After all, a 
river runs the swifter for the narrowness 
of its channel, and a clever, vigorous 
mind, cut off from all the sources of 
interest to which reading is the key, is 
not unlikely to concentrate itself on the 
pursuit of gain, and to attain the goal. 
Fortunately for. the world at large, there 
are other occupations more engrossing, 
and of more general benefit, than even 
that of making money. 





THE MUSIC OF STREET CRIES. 


A SOMEWHAT curious inquiry is suggested 
by the title given to this paper; an in- 
quiry whether two anomalous kinds of 
sound—musical tones and street noises— 
are so very anomalous after all? There is 
reason to believe that the voice finds it 











easier to talk in musical rhythm, than in 
tones which have no harmonious relation 
one to another; music of a rude kind, 
perhaps, but still music. Any one of us 
can ascertain, by experience, that it is 
really difficult to keep on for any great 
length of time uttering vocal sounds which 
have no diatonic or regular intervals in 
the upward and downward variations of 
pitch; the voice gets into a kind of sing- 
song, whether we intend it or not. 

The late Mr. Charles Knight, in one of 
the many pleasant papers comprising his 
London, treated the subject of street 
noises or sounds, in connection with our 
ever-active and never-asleep Metropolis. 
The purpose in view was, taking different 
periods in the history of London, and 
different employments and amusements, 
to notice the almost infinite variety of 
sounds that may be heard in our streets. 
The article in question is illustrated by 
a woodcut, engraved from Hogarth’s 
Enraged Musician, in which the effects of 
a superabundance of street cries and noises 
are typified with much sagacity and 
humour. A knife-grinder is sharpening 
a butcher’s cleaver on a grindstone; a dog 
is barking at him, evidently troubled by 
the grating disturbance ; a hawker is bawl- 


ing out the names and merits of the wares 
he has to sell; a man is blowing a horn; a 
dustman rings a bell; a boy is beating a 
toy drum just bought at a fair; a little 
girl is springing a rattle; a paviour is 
ramming down stones; a milkmaid is 


” 


announcing her “ Milk, pretty maids ; 
a blind clarionet-player is sending forth 
his dismal discords ; a coarse-voiced ballad 
singer is singing, while a brat is squalling 
in her arms; a parrot is screaming at a 
window ; a chimney-sweeper is bawling out 
and rattling at the top of a chimney-pot ; 
two cats maintain a belligerent concert on 
the tiles; while a flag hoisted on a steeple 
tells us pretty plainly that the church-bells 
are ringing, in celebration of some holiday 
or public event. 

The work just noticed traces the course 
of London cries through four centuries. 
Lydgate, in his London Lackpenny, speaks 
of the sellers of spectacles and of old 
hats at the doors of Westminster Hall, in 
the time of Henry the Fifth; and of 
eating-house keepers at the river side, 
who shouted their invitation to him to 
come in and take 

Bread with ale and wine, 
Ribs of beef both fat and full fine! 


In Eastcheap he heard cries of “ Roast 
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beef!” and “Hot pies!” In Cannon-street, 
“Hot sheep’s feet!” In other places, 
“Hot peascods!” “Ripe strawberries 
and cherries!” “Pepper!” “Saffron!” 
“Mackerel!” “Rushes for the floor!” 
(before the days of carpets and floorcloth.) 
For some centuries, even in such leading 
thoroughfares as Cheapside, mercers and 
drapers, milliners and haberdashers, were 
wont to shout out their wares at shop 
doors. Stall-keepers and itinerant dealers 
were relatively more numerous than they 
are now. In the times of the Stuarts, the 
official bellman kept up his tintinnabulum; 
the night watchman shouted, “ Hang out 
your lights!” the orange-girls announced 
their golden fruit; the fish-wives were 
voluble concerning the freshness and other 
merits of their mackerel, plaice, oysters, 
flounders, smelts, mussels, eels, and crabs; 
the herb-wives and tripe-women were quite 
obstreperous in their bawling. Not only 
did men shout out their readiness to buy 
old suits, coats, and cloaks, but women did 
the like in regard to articles of female 
attire, and to pieces of old satin, taffety, 
and velvet. Some of the street dealers 
announced themselves as buyers of old 
iron, others of kitchen stuff. The criers 
of New River water were not till a some- 
what later period superseded by the house- 
to-house supply system. The milkmaid 
announced her milk, shortened to “mio” 
(which some wag has transformed into 
“‘mi-eau,” half water). And so, in later 
times, we come to the herb-sellers of Buck- 
lersbury; the small-coal man; the firewood 
dealer; the itinerant cooper and tinker ; 
the corn-cutter (standing with knife and 
scissors at street corners) ; the mutton pie- 
man ; the fried sausage vendor ; the sellers 
of hot fermity and saloop—each with his 
appropriate cry. The horn of the newsman 
was of later introduction. As to street 
musicians, there has been no lack of them 
for ages past. 

‘ The reader will find other illustrations 
of the street cries of London in one of our 
past volumes,* and therefore we pass 
them by here without further comment, in 
order to proceed to the object more im- 
mediately in view—the estimation of street 
cries in relation to their musical effects. 

It is clearly traceable that not only the 
cries of street dealers, but military, sea- 
faring, watchmen’s, and religious cries and 
sounds, have had peculiar musical charac- 





* ALL THE YEaR Rowunpd, New Series, Vol. 11, 
p. 372, ‘* London Street Cries.’’ 





teristics in different countries and at dif- 
ferent times—characteristics which became 
so well known to the people as to acquire 
all the force of habit and prescriptive cus- 
tom. Sometimes feelings and passions were 
aroused to a high pitch of enthusiasm by 
such cries or watchwords. The chief cities 
of the world have each a kind of lan- 
guage belonging to itself, expressing hour 
by hour the almost infinitely-varied sounds 
of social and commercial life. Speaking 
literally, the totality of these sounds con- 
stitutes the veritable Voice of the People, 
and becomes, in some phases of civilisation, 
the traditional formula of varied groups of 
the population. 

The street cry, as well as the recitative 
of an opera, is intermediate between speak- 
ing and singing. Among exceptional vocal 
utterances the mournful cries of the sick 
and wounded on a field of battle are pretty 
much the same in all nations, so far as 
sounds are concerned, and irrespective of 
articulated words ; but numerous other 
cries and sounds differ much in different 
countries. Sailors utter a kind of sing- 
song when weighing anchor; the Nile 
boatmen have a sing-song of their own. In 
the old days, special cries took place in 
the worship of Bacchus and Cybele; the 
funereal rites of the Greeks and Romans 
had each its own peculiar vocal character ; 
as has, at the present day, the shouting 
announcement of the Muezzim in Moham- 
medan countries. The ancients generally 
had special war-cries, and so have semi- 
civilised nations had in all times. The cry 
of the Crusaders helped to work them up to 
enthusiasm. The French soldiers have (or 
had) a cry of “ Cuirassiers!” which was 
augmented toa peculiar rattle by duplicat- 
ing and reduplicating the letter “r”— 
“‘Cuirassiers!” “Cuirrassiers!” “Cuirrras- 
siers,” “‘Cuirrrrassiers!” The “Hurrah” 
of the British troops in the Crimea at- 
tracted the attention alike of the French 
and the Russians. Street watchmen, in 
the old German towns, had each a peculiar 
intonation of voice, almost a tune, when 
announcing the hour. The proclamations 
of heralds, in the days of tournaments and 
feudal warfare, were characteristic in their 
tones; and so are the passwords of sen- 
tinels in all the European armies. 

The street sounds of Paris have attracted 
more attention from musical men than 
those of any other city. Nearly three 
centuries ago, Guillaume de la Villeneuve 
collected all the street cries he could meet 
with ; those, at any rate, in which men of 
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similar trades used similar sing - songs. 
The lantern seller; milk seller; firewood 
dealer ; charcoal dealer ; hot-pie man ; but- 
ter dealer; sellers of wine, vinegar, ginger- 
bread, fruit, pins, needles, and tapes; 
chimney-sweepers ; buyers of old clothes 
and old iron; the cries of all these 
itinerants were worked up by him into a 
curious series of quatrains. Many ad- 
ditions were made to the list by later 
collectors, and much satirical use was made 
of these cries by Rabelais and other writers. 
Composers listened to the sounds, or in- 
flexions of voice, with which the words 
were usually uttered, and found that they 
(the sounds) could be set down on paper 
in musical notation. Clément Jannequin 
composed a vocal piece in four-part har- 
mony, bringing in a number of these cries. 
During the last century it was a favourite 
custom with French writers of vaudevilles 
to introduce some of the cries of Paris, such 
as in Panard’s “ Description de Paris,” 
and Favart’s “ Soirée des Boulevards.” 
During the Revolutionary period, street 
shouts, songs, and cries had a strong po- 
litical effect, and the cries of the colpor- 
' teurs (sellers of political pamphlets and 
journals) had not a little to do with the 
growth of the excitement which drove 
Louis Philippe from the throne. 

M. Kastner has gone into this subject 
more fully than any other writer ; indeed, 
he has devoted to it a volume of no incon- 
siderable size, bringing his own musical 
ability to work in conjunction with the 
literary researches of M. Edouard Thierry. 
Listening to the varied cries of Paris, he 
has jotted down the sounds in musical 
notation, and traced the details of what 
composers call staccato, legato, crescendo, 
diminuendo, appogiatura, da capo, modu- 
lation, &c. He makes up four groups. 
The first comprises the cries of itinerant 
dealers in articles of food, sweets, and 
beverages—such as piemen, gingerbread 
sellers, hot baked provision sellers, vendors 
of sausages, cured meats of sundry kinds, 
milk, eggs, cheese, butter, poultry, game, 
fruit, vegetables, mackerel, sardines, her- 
rings, barley-sugar, fresh water, lemonade, 
&c. He tells a capital story of a vendor who, 
close to the gate of the Tuileries, shouted 
out for sale, ‘‘ Trois Anglais pour un liard ! 
A un liard trois Anglais!” An English 
tourist, coming out of the Palace-gardens, 
misinterpreted the cry forameditated insult 
on himself and his countrymen ; a turmoil 
and scuffle ensued, not allayed until the 
police had explained that a particular kind 





of pear is called Anglais, or English, and 
that the dealer was selling them at three for 
a farthing. Kastner’s second class of cries 
comprises those relating to yarious kinds 
of household requisites, such as baskets, 
mats, wooden-bowls, shovels, mallets, pails, 
buckets, tubs, and sponges. He notices 
the nasal character of the cries of those 
who buy old rags and “old clo’;” and 
gives the notes of one itinerant, who throws 
much variety into his music by varying 
the form of his interrogatory, which may 
be Anglicised into, ‘“ Will you buy ? Won’t 
you buy at all ?—won’t you buy at all? 
Will you buy?” A third class is made up 
of the cries of articles for personal use— 
women’s and children’s boots and shoes, 
pins and needles, cheap telescopes and 
opera-glasses, &c. Lastly, he adverts to 
itinerant workmen—persons whose cries 
announce, not something to sell or to buy, 
but something to do or to repair—chimney- 
sweepers, glaziers, tinkers, turncocks, knife 
and scissor grinders, chair menders, cob- 
blers, bellows menders; together with the 
heterogeneous assemblage of musicians, bal- 
lad singers, conjurers, and mountebanks. 
The attention bestowed by musical com- 
posers on the street cries of the French 
capital has already been adverted to. 
Grétry was a firm believer in the musical 
character of such cries, and of the sounds 
given to words in ordinary conversation. 
He asserted that every articulated sound 
can be set down on paper in musical 
notation. A friend disputed the correct- 
ness of this assertion, and proposed to 
visit him as a means of testing it. On 
entering the room he gave the salutation, 
“Bon jour, monsieur!” whereupon Grétry 
at once noted down the inflexions of voice, 
located them according to the French 
gamut syllables—nt, sol, sol, ut—and sang 
or repeated them: thus bringing conviction 
to the doubter. Grétry fully believed that 
the varied modes of uttering these three 
words, so as to express respect, friendli- 
ness, servility, superciliousness, satire, 
irony, and other states of feeling, can be 
very well conveyed by musical notation; 
and that, to some extent, a man’s cha- 
racter may be divined by his manner of 
saying, “Bon jour, monsieur!” or “ Bon 
jour,mon cher!” Berlioz noticed something 
to the same effect in the Italian salutation, 
“Buon giorno, signore!” Grétry made the 
bassoon imitate the yawn or gape with 
which Ali expresses his ennui in “ Zémire 
et Azor;” and also conveyed the effect of 
ridicule in one passage of his “Isabelle et 
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Gertrude.” Kohler insists that song springs 
from speech as surely as the butterfly from 
the chrysalis ; that the song of Mignon, 
“Kenst du das Land wo die citronen 
bliihen ? ” when spoken, almost creates its 
own music. Gaubert has composed a “ pot- 
pourri’ ’ burlesque; Parisot, a “grande valse 
imitatif;” Felicien David, a “ quartette;” 
Eloart, a symphony ; Clapisson, an ope- 
ratic scenic chorus; and other composers, 
songs and duets—either based almost 
wholly on the cries of Paris, or introducing 
several of them. 

But the most remarkable musical de- 
velopment of these cries remains to be 
noticed—the work of a composer we have 
already mentioned, Kastner. It bears the 
imposing title, “Grande Symphonie Hu- 
mouristique—Les Cries de Paris.” That 
this is no trifle, may be judged from the fact 
that it fills one hundred and seventy closely- 
engraved pages of full-sized music. It is, 
in true symphonic form, divided into three 
parts or movements: one devoted to the 
cries and sounds of Paris in early morn; 
another to those in busy mid-day; and the 
third, to those in the evening. Like Beet- 
hoven’s Choral Symphony, it comprises 
vocal as well as instrumental music—the 
latter greatly predominating in quantity. 
The instrumental music is, in fact, arranged 
in full score for a complete orchestra, with 
due attention to the fitness of some instru- 
ments rather than others to imitate certain 
sounds. The vocalists are supposed to be 
Titania, as a kind of fairy awakener of the 
dawn; an aroused sleeper, annoyed at 
the sounds disturbing him; a dreamer, 
similarly disturbed in his love reveries ; 
and a miscellaneous chorus of dealers, cos- 
termongers, hawkers, pedlars, and news- 
boys. The imitations of military and ball- 
room sounds are mostly left to the musical 
instruments; but the street cries are vocal- 
ised, and are most ingeniously brought 
together in four-part harmony. Kastner 
went to the original source of informa- 
tion—the streets and market-places. Oc- 
casionally one particular itinerant would 
have a cry so musical as to attract his 
attention; in other instances he found 
that all the dealers in one particular com- 
modity adopt a uniform and conventional 
cry; but all alike were fish that came to 
his net. Let the reader imagine a com- 
position in four-part harmony, each singer 
giving his scraps of melody in the manner 
of a catch, and adapting each bit of melody 
to the words of a street dealer. Let him 
further imagine that the literary author of 





the symphony, Edouard Thierry, has con- 
trived so to arrange the cries as to make 
them rhyme one with another. Then it 
will be seen how we arrive at such examples 
as the following, each line being, in most 
instances, a separate and complete cry: 
* Des chouces, des poireanx, d’ la carotte!”’ 
** Mes beaux oignons, six liards la botte!”’ 
” é trois d’ six blancs, 
Les rouge’, les blancs! 
** 'V’la les pomm’ de terre! ”’ 
** Les giteaux d’ Nanterre! ”’ 
** Artichauts, mes gros artichauts! ” 
** Mouron pour les petits oiseaux! ’’ 

Here the list of cries is interrupted by 
voices in conversation; but the respite is 
short. They recommence with 

* La noix, la noix, manger la noix 4 nouvelle!” 
“* Couteaux, ciseaux, & repasser! ”’ 
The awakened sleeper anathematises the 
cries and the criers, but without avail : 
** A deux liards les reinettés !”’ 
** Mes trois paquets d’allumettes! ”’ 
** Chasselas de Fontainebleau !”’ 
**-V’la l’ magq’reau frais: w’ld 1’ maquereau! ” 
“* Bon fromag’ de Marolles! ”’ 
‘* Etamez les cass’roles!”’ 
** Carr’ leur d’soulier! ” 
**V’la |’ vitrier!”’ 
** Marchand de balais !”” 

A literal translation of these cries is 
well-nigh impossible. We can, it is true, 
find dictionary equivalents to the names of 
the articles sold, and to the designations of 
trades, but many of the words are oddly 
clipped, while others partake of a kind of 
technical slang, a patois of the market- 
place. Baked pears are announced quite 
musically : 

* Poir’ cuit’ au four! Oh! poir’ cuit?!” 
while the water-carrier’s lengthened cry 
is— 


7? 


** A Peau 


Of course other cities besides Paris, and 
other countries besides France, furnish 
illustrations of this curious subject, 
though not perhaps in so full a degree. 
We must not rely on the cries of the 
Market Chorus at Naples in Anuber’s 
Masaniello, nor on those at the Frost 
Fair at St. Petersburg in Meyerbeer’s 
Etoile du Nord; for there is not sufficient 
proof that these really imitate musically 
the cries intended, however well they may 
sound on the opera stage. But in other 
quarters musical composers have not failed 
to find materials to work upon. Scarlatti, 
in one of his sonatas, introduced the cries 
used by Italian drivers and muleteers. 
Tréjer, in a humorous canon for four 
voices, brings in the cries of the fruit 
and vegetable dealers on the Ponte della 
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Trinita at Florence, as well as the sound 
of wheels rolling over the bridge, and of 
boatmen’s oars under it. The negro 
porters in the sugar-plantations of Brazil 
join in a sing-song cry, so musical as to 
have tempted composers to jot it down. 
Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, gives 
many examples of this kind which he 
picked up among the street dealers of 
Cairo. M. Valldemola, director of court 
concerts to Queen Isabella of Spain, noted 
down many of the street cries of Madrid, 
and found them to be more sedate and 
grave than those of Paris. A similar 
characteristic has been observed at Rome, 
where the street cries partake somewhat 
of the tones of what composers call plain 
chant in ecclesiastical music. The sand 
dealers in the northern and eastern pro- 
vinces of France have a cry often very 
musical in its inflexions. 

Concerning our own country, Mr. 
Gardiner some years ago jotted down the 
music of the cries of the sellers of milk, 
hot rolls, muffins and crumpets, water- 
cresses, hot spiced gingerbread, baked 
taters, hot-cross buns, vegetables, chick- 
weed, groundsel, cats’ and dogs’ meat, 
dolls and dolls’ bedsteads, and the specially 
musical refrain of “ Young-lambs to sell !” 
—which last we have heard resuscitated in 
the London streets in the autumn of the 
present year. A well-known catch, “Old 
Chairs to Mend,” in four-part harmony, 
brings in a number of street cries, inter- 
mingled in a whimsical and amusing 
fashion. We do not know how it may be 
at the present time, but some years ago 
the itinerant and market-place fish-wives 
of Edinburgh and Leith cried their herrings 
with such a shrill and peculiar inflexion of 
voice, as to tempt a composer to introduce 
it in the well-known song of “Caller 
Herring.” 

There is, then, music in street cries. 
That there is also torment in street music 
- At. THE Year Rovunv has more than once 
declared,* echoing the moans and male- 
dictions of the late Mr. Babbage. 





AUTUMN. 


THE year is dying, dying, 

On fell, and plain, and hill; 

Rich robed in russet and gold he lies, 

While his dirge swells up to the low grey skies, 
In the wild wet wind that sobs and moans, 

In the stream that frets o’er its troubled stones, 
In the weary wail of the ceaseless rain, 

On plashing wood-walk and sodden plain 

Sad nature mourns her fill. 





* Art THE YEAR Round, New Series, Vol. 6, 
p. 179; Vol. 11, p. 421. 





The year is dying, dying ; 

They are gathering round his grave 

The grasses that shiver, and blanch, and die, 
The leaves that float earthward silently, 
The hollyhock bowing her stately head, 

To the moist rich mould of the garden bed ; 
And bee and butterfly, folding their wings, 
As they perish amid their wanderings, 
Where the last rose petals wave. 

The year is dying, dying ; 

And watching his bier, in sooth 

Tis as hard to believe in sun and flowers, 
As for age to realise golden hours, 

When hope, and joy, and trust arose, 

As the violets waken from winter snows. 

Ah! at April’s call they return once more, 
But never for us on the farther shore, 
Dawns the morning of love and youth! 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS. 
JOHN LAW. 
PART II. 
SCHEME. 

Ar the period of Law’s financial success, 
several French trading companies were 
clinging to a precarious existence. The old 
East India Company, reconstituted by Col- 
bert, had not paid dividends for many 
years. There was a Guinea Company trad- 
ing on the West Coast of Africa — in 
negroes of course. There was a private 
privilege, granted in 1713, for the China 
trade—yet unworked. Finally, there was 
the brand-new Western Company, intended 
to cultivate the French possessions in 
North America, combining Crozat’s grant 
with the monopoly of selling beaver—a 
modest venture, with a capital of two 
millions of livres. As it is not unusual 
to speak of the whole of these schemes 
under the general title of Mississippi, it 
may be well to explain the share of the 
scheme occupied by the Father of Waters. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century 
France became possessed of the country of 
Louisiana, a term not restricted to the 
present State of that name, but including 
the whole basin of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. From the French settlements 
in Canada on the north, it extended to the 
Gulf of Mexico on the south; to the east- 
ward and westward its boundaries might 
be said to have been, in the language of 
the immortal O’Mulligan, “over there.” 
The control of this Louisiana, which might 
have been construed to signify the whole 
territory now occupied by the United 
States—Texas and Alaska excepted—had 
been granted, in 1712, by Louis the Four- 
teenth to one Antoine Crozat, merchant, 
who had been so fortunate in his maritime 
speculations (nature unknown) as to have 
gained a capital of forty millions of livres. 
For a certain sum of hard cash (not speci- 
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fied) the said Crozat obtained a grant of this 
eligible property, which the French funnily 
speak of as “these deserts,” with the exclu- 
sive right of trading to it for sixteen years. 
After five years’ struggle, Crozat thought 
that, as the speculation was fatally un- 
profitable, he had better hand it over to 
a company, and suggested the scheme to 
Law, who surprised everybody by declaring 
that it would be necessary to create not a 
‘““ wretched little shopping affair existing on 
a capital of two millions, but a sovereign 
company, fit to rival the great companies 
of Holland and England, and depending 
on a capital of one hundred millions,” 
divided into shares of five hundred livres, 
payable in state-notes, then at a discount 
of seventy per cent. Law saw no incon- 
venience in this deficit, and provided, he 
said, that the four per cent. interest on the 
state-notes were faithfully paid by the Ex- 
chequer, he undertook not only to absorb 
a hundred millions of these in his enter- 
prise, but to raise the remainder of that 
paper to par. The formation of the 
company was resolved upon, and letters 
patent were issued towards the end of 
August, 1717. The only burden imposed 
upon the company was that of render- 
ing fidelity and homage to the king of 
France, in token of vassalage; in fact, 
the major part of North America was con- 
verted by a stroke of the pen into a fief of 
the French crown, by people whose idea of 
its position and extent was of the haziest 
possible kind. Important privileges were 
conferred with the ease and liberality in- 
variably displayed when the property of 
others is concerned. For twenty-four 
years from January, 1718, the company 
was invested with the monopoly of all pos- 
sible trade, comprising the sale of Cana- 
dian furs, the perpetual and irrevocable 
grant of all lands, watercourses, mines, 
forests, and islands (yet undiscovered ! ) 
dependent on Louisiana; the right of sell- 
ing, alienating, and cultivating these pro- 
perties without paying any rent to the 
mother-country ; and the.right of arming 
and equipping a navy in war time. It was 
further provided that the colonists should 
be exempted from all taxes “ injurious to 
the expansion of the new settlement ”’—a 
magnificently loose definition—and that 
the state-notes supplied to form the capital 
should be converted into perpetual an- 
nuities. A curious illustration of the spirit 
of the time is provided by the clauses 
enacting that “foreigners” were not for- 
bidden to take shares in the enterprise, 





and that “any one could become a share- 
holder without detracting from his rank or 
titles.” 

Law’s promise to raise to par and to 
sustain the value of state-notes had been 
publicly made ; and some months after the 
conversion of the General into a Royal 
Bank, he began to feel that it was time to 
make astroke. Nothing had been done with 
the Western Company. The shares had 
been taken up merely because they could 
be paid for in paper which was almost 
useless. Suddenly Law gave an impulse 
to his company by purchasing at par, or 
even at a premium, at six months’ date, 
shares which were then at a discount of 
fifty per cent. There was a rash to buy, 
and the shares rose to par at once. Law 
saw his opportunity, and in the month of 
May, 1719, obtained a decree amalgamating 
the existing Eastern and Western Com- 
panies, &c., into a new “ Indian Company.” 
To the privileges and monopolies already 
granted to the Western Company were 
added the sole privilege of trading from 
Guinea to the Japanese Archipelago, of 
colonising especially the Cape of Good 
Hope, the East Coast of Africa, all the 
known islands of the Pacific, Persia, the 
Mogul Empire, the kingdom of Siam, 
China, Japan, and South America. The 
concession included the exclusive right of 
importing from these countries all pro- 
ducts, natural or manufactured, not pro- 
hibited in France. Those who know the 
history of the English and Dutch East 
India Companies may be amused to find 
that the Mississippi was the backbone of a 
scheme which included many privileges of 
real value, butthe East Indies were just then 
in bad odour. Colbert’s Company had bene- 
fited nobody but the directors. Shareholders 
were sore and savage, and completely “ dis- 
illusioned ” concerning the East, but the 
Mississippi country had the advantage of 
being entirely unknown. It was not diffi- 
cult to people its virgin solitudes with un- 
told treasures. Several modes of puffing 
were resorted to. Engravings were cir- 
culated showing the arrival of the French 
at the Mississippi, surrounded by male and 
female savages displaying every sign of re- 
spect and admiration. “ There are seen,” 
said the accompanying description, “‘moun- 
tains full of gold and silver, copper, lead, 
and quicksilver. As these metals are very 
common, and the savages know nothing 
of their value, they exchange lumps of 
gold and silver for European manufactures, 
such as knives, cooking utensils, spindles, 
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a small looking- glass, or even a little 
brandy.” Factories employing hundreds 
and thousands of Indian women were 
turning out immense quantities of silk. 
Ingots of Mississippi silver were going to 
be assayed at the mint. A rock of emerald 
had been found in Arkansas. Unfortu- 
nately for some of these tales of the 
wealth of Mississippi, there was in Paris 
a man who had been there. Lamothe Ca- 
dillac, an old soldier, formerly employed 
in Louisiana, did not hesitate to tell the 
truth about that remarkable country, and 
was laid by the heels in the Bastille for his 
pains. Judging from the description of the 
French, the “awful solitudes” of Louisiana 
consisted of a scarcely habitable “desert,” 
desolated by fevers and infested with 
savages. It seems to be a fact that, when 
Crozat made over the viceroyalty to the 
Western Company, there were but four or 
five hundred whites and twenty blacks in 
all Louisiana, but after 1718 Law sent out 
the engineer Delatour, at the head of a 
band of workmen, and laid the foundation 
of New Orleans in honour of the Regent. 
In France the company bought Belle Isle 
as a depot, and built the fort of Lorient. 
As the shares of the Western Company 
had produced no specie, Law proceeded 
under authority to issue new shares of the 
Indian Company—fifty thousand of five 
hundred francs each, payable in specie, 
and by twentieths, monthly, with a dis- 
count of ten per cent. on paying in full at 
the time of allotment—a combination 
which placed in the directors’ power 
twenty-seven and a half millions of francs 
in silver. While the parliament of Paris 
was hesitating over the registration of the 
edict, the original shares purchased with 
state-notes rose to one hundred and thirty. 


Law’s promise was already performed, but: 


as if to pile wonder upon wonder, he 
obtained a new decree, in which it was 
said that, in consequence of the high value 
of the shares recently issued—the “ Indian 
Company” shares—it was just to establish 
a general rule, which should be susceptible 
of no favour; that, consequently, no one 
should be allowed to take up these new 
shares without possessing a sum of old 
shares—of the “Western Company ”—four 
times larger than that for which he now 
wished to subscribe. Thus, to obtain ten 
shares of the new or Indian series, it was 
necessary to possess forty ‘ Westerns.” 
The public called the latter Mothers, and 
the “Indians,” Daughters. Each of these 
“daughters,” adds M. Crochut, “ brought 





her dowry with her; when you had 
obtained her by means of five hundred 
and fifty livres, you could immediately 
derive from her, from hand to hand, a 
profit which doubled and tripled the in- 
vestment.” The rush was enormous, the 
mothers were eagerly bought up in order 
to secure the daughters, and when no more 
daughters were to be found, the mothers 
were sought for at any price. The excite- 
ment was kept up by skilfully adding from 
time to time fresh fields to the company’s 
alreadyampledomain. In1719the company 
bought a monopoly of tobacco. It shortly 
became known that they farmed the salt 
mines of Alsace and Franche-Comté. 
Enthusiasm rose higher and higher. They 
offered to pay the pensions and other 
debts of the State, for a discount of three 
per cent. They next undertook the collec- 
tion of taxes gathered directly by the 
Exchequer, and the next move was to 
purchase the right of coining money 
from the king, for nine years, for fifty 
millions of livres. The shares doubled in 
value, and the opportunity was seized to 
“ water the stock,” which appeared to get 
richer the more it was diluted. To pay the 
capital of fifty millions promised to the 
State, it was necessary to create new shares, 
and a decree of the Council authorised the 
company to issue fifty thousand of them. 
The nation went mad after the “ grand- 
daughters,” as the new shares were called, 
and this furore again raised the value 
of the mothers and grandmothers. The 
rise on the shares of the Indian Company 
reached two hundred per cent., while the 
state-notes and all the depreciated ~— 
of the former reign rose to par. 

To the historian of to-day, looking back 
at the great Mississippi Scheme through a 
long vista of financial bubbles of every size 
and hue, it would seem that in Law’s mind 
there existed no scheme—properly called 
so—at all. As the gigantic undertaking, 
or rather series of undertakings, unfolds 
itself, the want of an originally cosmic 
idea becomes apparent. Law, like many 
men who have made a figure in the world, 
really worked from hand to mouth, barely 
keeping pace with the natural growth of 
his work. One by one the financial de- 
partments of the State were absorbed into 
his immense enterprise. In the beginning 
of September the Indian Company offered 
to take on lease the farms of the revenues 
granted the previous year to Aimon Lam- 
bert, and to lend to the king, at three per 
cent., a sum of twelve hundred millions 
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to pay off the different creditors of the 
State. This plan combined popularity 
with revenge. Law became the idol of 
the people, and enjoyed the pleasure of 
paying off the debt of the country and his 
private score against the Brothers Piris, 
who, trading as Aimon Lambert, were 
nicknamed the Four Sons of Aymon. To 
realise the twelve hundred millions which 
it offered to pay the king, the company 
issued more shares, and eventually raising 
its offers to fifteen hundred millions, in 
order to extinguish, together with the 
annuities, whatever remained of state- 
notes, issued still more shares, until what 
with the mothers, daughters, grand- 
daughters, and the “State Loan,” the 
Indian Company had issued six hundred 
and twenty-four thousand shares, of five 
hundred livres each, representing three 
hundred and twelve millions; but, profiting 
by the rise in the value of the stock, it 
had sold them for nearly eighteen hundred 
millions. To pay the dividend on this 
enormous sum, Law calculated on an 
income from all sources of eighty-two 
millions, sufficient to pay a splendid divi- 
dend on the nominal capital, but hardly a 
remunerative return to the purchasers 
who had bought their shares, not for five 
hundred, but for five thousand livres. 

At the issue of the new shares, Paris, 
and, for that matter, France, went mad, 
and every artifice was employed to keep 
the excitement up to fever pitch. Shares 
were sold by auction, and were delivered 
at the company’s hotel. The Rue Vivienne 
and the adjacent streets were filled with a 
tumultuousand furious crowd. All sorts and 
copditions of men crowded to the front, 
arhed with bags of coin or well-lined 
pocket-books, and each man scowled on 
his neighbour as an obstacle between him 
and fortune. Neither sleep, hunger, nor 
thirst could arrest them, till the fatal 
news arrived that the last share had 
been delivered, when the seething crowd 
vanished at once. Those who had been 
happy enough to secure shares made 
their way quickly enough to the Rue 
Quincampoix—the theatre of scenes like 
those in Change-alley during the South 
Sea Bubble, and in Capel-court while the 
railway mania prevailed. This Rue Quin- 
campoix had been formed originally by the 
pleasure-houses of the bankers. By degrees 
it became the centre of the trade in State 
and commercial paper—ticklish securities 
enough in the latter days of Louis the 
Fourteenth, but attractive to those specu- 





lators who preferred a big risk for a big 
profit to the more modest but certain re- 
ward of regular industry. A brisk trade in 
money-lending was carried on. As there 
are to-day many financiers without finances, 
so were there bankers in 1719 who, being 
totally destitute of capital, carried on busi- 
ness by means of “loans by the clock ;” 
that is to say, that at the moment of con- 
cluding the bargain, they rushed off to 
some money-lender, who entrusted them 
with the necessary cash at the rate of a 
quarter per cent. per quarter of an hour, 
a rate which would astound even that 
pleasant West-end finamcial agent who 
knows nothing of figures, nor percentages 
either, but thinks a shilling a month for 
the loan of a sovereign a comfortable 
rate of interest, easy to compute without 
interest tables. In 1719 the “street,” as 
it was called, was a narrow passage, 
about a hundred and fifty feet long by 
five or six wide, terminating at one end 
in the Rue Aubry-le-Boucher, and at 
the other in the Rue aux Ours. As 
the increasing concourse of people in- 
tercepted traffic, the street was trans- 
formed into a kind of exchange by enclos- 
ing it at its two extremities with gates, 
open for the public from morning till 
night. It was found necessary to forbid 
nocturnal meetings, as the noise banished 
sleep from the neighbourhood. In the 
daytime the crush was tremendous, the 
busy crowd overflowing into the neigh- 
bouring streets, filling the cook-shops and 
the coffee-shops, and buying any food at 
any price in order to secure a place. 
Persons of quality—terribly in want of 
money—jostled by footmen, and bishops, 
and dainty abbés; men of the sword, 
men of the robe, men of the pen, and 
men of the shop made up a motley crowd, 
shouting, quarrelling, buying and sell- 
ing, cursing, swearing, and scrambling 
over the mushroom wealth of the new 
Company of the Indies. Thither came 
that exemplary nobleman, the Marquis of 
Carabas, delighting in his blue blood and 
proud of his seigniorial rights, his right of 
exemption from toxation, his right to keep 
a thousand or so of pigeons in a gigantic 
pigeon-house, and his right to let the said 
birds eat up his vassals’ crops, together 
with other rights which it is needless to 
specify. The worthy marquis had been 
hard hit of late, and, having got the con- 
cession of a lot of shares from the suc- 
cessful Scotchman, would of course be 
anxious to realise them. Younger men, 
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the roués of the period, also played heavily 
on the “street.” The Chevalier de Bric- 
a-Brac and the Viscount Sanspareil were 
there, of course, early in the morning, not 
very sober, having been up drinking all 
night, but having plenty to say to the 
female speculators who crowded the offices 
of the “street” itself and the Rue aux Ours. 
Footmen were said to be particularly 
lucky:among the male speculators, as 
were cooks and chambermaids among 
women. 

In November the price of shares rose, 
after some fluctuations, to ten thousand 
livres, and the destinies of France appeared 
shut in the narrow limit of the “street.” 
Other business was neglected, and even 
grave physicians were afilicted with the 
Mississippi mania, which had- outgrown 
Mississippi altogether. M. Chirac, prin- 
cipal physician to the Regent, on his way 
to visit a female patient, having been in- 
formed that the price of shares was falling, 
was so affected by the news that he could 
think of nothing else; and, accordingly, 
while feeling the lady’s pulse, kept mut- 
tering, “Oh, mon Dieu! it falls—it falls!” 
The invalid, frightened almost out of her 
wits, began. to ring the bell with all her 
might, and was just on the point of faint- 


ing with terror, when the doctor explained 
that there was nothing the matter with 
her pulse, and that he was thinking only 


of the market. M. de la Mothe and the 
Abbé Terrasson, two of the best scholars 
in France, met one evening, and, dis- 
coursing very solemnly on the madness of 
speculation, congratulated themselves very 
heartily that, whatever might happen to 
others, men of erudition were, at least, 
free from the prevailing epidemic. A 
week later, they met in the Rue Quin- 
campoix ! 

Enriched by the sudden rise in the 
value of shares, many insignificant per- 
sons emerged for awhile from their 
native obscurity, and many odd stories 
were told of their behaviour. A fortu- 
nate footman made so much money that 
he provided himself with a fine car- 
riage; but, the first day it came to the 
door, he, instead of getting inside, jumped 
up behind from the force of habit. Law’s 
own coachman made so great a fortune that 
he retired from service; and the sometime 
cook-maid to a person of quality appeared 
in public with so magnificent an equipage, 
that her envious friends said she “had 
tumbled from a garret into a carriage.” 
Another lucky speculator, finding himself 





all at once rich beyond his wildest dreams, 
hastened to a coachmaker and ordered a 
carriage to be made in “the best style,” 
lined with the richest crimson velvet and 
adorned with gold fringe. As he was de- 
parting, the coachmaker ran after him, to 
inquire what arms were to be put on the 
carriage, and was told, ‘‘ Oh, the finest— 
the finest, by all means.” Everybody 
made money, from the fortunate Madame 
Chaumont, down to the Ducs de Bourbon 
and d’Antin. Boundless extravagance 
was the fashion of the hour. One Missis- 
sippian, who had formerly been “a land- 
scape painter,” owned more than three 
millions’ worth of precious stones, with- 
out reckoning the beautiful diamond of 
the Count de Nocé, which he bought 
for half a million, and a girdle-buckle, 
which he bought of a Jew for a like sum. 
The enriched artist, not content with a 
silver and silver-gilt service weighing four 
thousand marcs, carried off from the jewel- 
ler’s that which had been made for the 
king of Portugal, whose agents had not 
been ready with their cash. His cooking 
utensils were of silver, and the furniture 
of his house of the most magnificent kind. 
He had eighty horses in his stable, and 
ninety servants; and, curiously enough, 
anticipated the “lady and gentlemen help” 
idea. We are gravely told, that among his 
crowd of domestics were “four young 
ladies, as chambermaids, and four footmen 
of birth very superior to that of their 
master.” 

While the fortunate gamblers were thus 
disporting themselves, Law, to do him 
justice, was occupied—when he could 
escape from his innumerable suitors—in 
the grave and invidious task of abolishithg 
the thousands of useless officials, who had 
been called into existence by the necessities 
of the preceding reign. Many vexatious 
taxes were abolished. Public works rose 
apace: the bridge of Blois was built, the 
canal of Burgundy constructed, and it 
would seem that the idea of transforming 
Paris into a seaport was entertained by 
Law. Buvat says, “ They are working at 
a canal at Elboouf, by means of which they 
expect to make the tide of the sea flow up 
the Seine to within a short distance of 
Paris, so as to render the river more navi- 
gable.” On every side reigned prosperity 
and progress. A glow of health had been 
infused into a country for years before on 
the verge of wretchedness. Law was wor- 
shipped as the saviour of France. 

This golden age lasted about eight 
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months, from June, 1719, to February, 1720- 
The first blow came from abroad. Among 
the foreign speculators in Mississippi stock 
were many quite astute enough to see 
that, at the market prices of December, 
the probable returns, admitting the suc- 
cess of every operation, would scarcely 
have given one per cent.—a proof that 
the shares were at a ridiculously false 
price. In December the realisers, as 
they were called, commenced their opera- 
tions. Making a “ pool” among them- 
selves, they forced up the prices for a 
fortnight, keeping shares at between 
eighteen and twenty thousand livres each. 
They then began to “unload,” and got 
rid of the whole of their stock at an 
enormous profit. The plan was so well 
managed that no panic occurred; but its 
effect was intensified by the most opulent 
French Mississippians, who took the alarm 
and hastened to sell. All these stock- 
jobbers, throwing their shares at once into 
the market of the Rue Quincampoix, 
rushed with the proceeds in notes to the 
Bank, to exchange them for silver. To 
parry this run, Law issued, in the 
course of a few months, no fewer than 
thirty-three edicts, decrees, and declara- 
tions, to fix the price of gold and silver, 


and arbitrarily control the circulation. 
These efforts only increased the general 


distrust. The depreciation of specie no 
longer stopped the realisers, whose 
margin of profit was so enormous that 
they could afford a discount of twenty- 
five per cent. without flinching. Mean- 
while the efforts made to bolster up the 
falling shares only assisted the great 
holders in “unloading” gradually, with- 
out actually producing a “break” in the 
market. The realisers hardly knew 
what to do with their money. Foreigners 
made off, carrying away with them untold 
millions in specie. Frenchmen bought 
houses, castles, landed estates—anything, 
in short, at any price, rather than remain 
saddled with notes, gold, and silver, the 
value of which fluctuated every hour. 
Forestallers rushed into the markets, 
and bought up groceries, tallow, and 
even books. One stock-jobber, named 
Lagrange, bought an entire edition of 
Bayle’s Dictionary. In the early part of 
1720 the gloom was increased by the 
reckless acts of the company in procuring 
emigrants for Mississippi. Backed by the 
authority of the Regent, they began 
by sweeping the prisons of their male 
and female inhabitants, marrying them by 





lot, and shipping them off. As fast as 
these were shipwrecked, died of fever, or 
were killed off by the Indians, fresh sup- 
plies were sent off. Girls of suspected 
character were torn from their homes, and 
packed off with the vilest malefactors—as 
Manon Lescaut was torn from the unhappy 
Desgrieux. To arrest the suspected per- 
sons who were to people the colony, a 
regiment of archers was raised by the 
company, of whom each received, besides 
his kit, twenty sous a day pay, and a 
pistole for every person arrested. These 
ruffians, nicknamed the “Bandoliers of 
the Mississippi,” would have arrested a 
saint for half the money. Bravely attired 
in blue and silver, and armed with sword, 
gun, bayonet, and pistols, they scoured 
Paris in search of victims. To them all 
were guilty. It was sufficient to slip a 
purse into an archer’s hand, and whisper 
a word in his ear, to get rid of an enemy 
for good and all. At last, the disappearance 
of so many people, especially young girls, 
occasioned a popular outbreak, ending in 
a score of the archers being killed on the 
spot, and a much larger number dan- 
gerously wounded. Evil news arrived 
from the colony. It became known that 
most of the women sent forcibly there 
soon died of disease or despair. The 
men formed connections with the native 
women; one of whom, the Queen of Mis- 
souri, of the Race of the Sun, came over 
to Paris. There was one disadvantage 
about this lady: it was that she possessed 
in her own land the right of putting her 
husband to death. Nevertheless, a brave 
and handsome sergeant of the guards, 
named Dubois, married her, after she 
had been baptised at Notre Dame with 
great ceremony. The happy pair went 
back to Mississippi; but King Dubois, 
happening to disagree with his bride, was 
at once done to death and, it is said, eaten. 
In the meantime the value of shares de- 
clined, and, despite the restrictions on the 
use of specie, the Prince de Conti drew 
three cartloads of crown-pieces out of the 
Bank, and the Duc de Bourbon an immense 
sum. The difficulty of a falling market 
began to be experienced. Unfortunate 
speculators took to the highway, or, like 
Count Horn and his companions, carried 
robbery and murder into the “street” 
itself. These noble gentlemen decoyed 
an unhappy broker, named Lacroix, into 
the “Wooden Sword” tavern, asked for 
a private room, breakfasted, poniarded 
their victim, and carried off a great 
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booty. One of the assassins escaped, 
buat the Count Horn—a descendant of 
the famous Count Horn, executed with 
Count Egmont by the Duke of Alva—was 
taken, and, in spite of every effort made 
by his illustrious connections, was broken 
alive on the wheel on Tuesday, 26th March, 
1720. Many other robberies and murders 
took place, while the whole country was 
disorganised by the renewal of domiciliary 
visits in search of specie held in contra- 
vention of a recent edict, which prohibited 
any person keeping, without special per- 
mission, more than tive hundred livres in 
cash. 

Towards June a downright panic set 
in. The Duc de Broglie told Law 
that he would end with a halter, and a 
wager was laid in London that the hang- 
ing would take place not later than Sep- 
tember. The scenes before the doors of 
the Bank were alarming, and a strong 
force of soldiers was required to protect 
it. People were crushed to death endea- 
vouring to reach the entrance. Desperate 
riots took place. In one of these, Law’s 
carriage was stopped by a woman, whose 
husband had been killed in the morning. 
She was crying for “ Vengeance!” Law 
sprang out, and, with the cool contempt of 
an old duellist, said to those who were 
attacking him, “You are all canaille,” 
and majestically walked through them 
into the Palais-Royal. His coachman, 
however, who ventured to assume the 
grand airs of his master when driving off, 
was killed by the mob, and the carriage 
smashed to atoms. By December Law’s 
position was no longer tenable, as it be- 
came only too clear that his head would 
be the price of reconciliation between the 
Regent and the exasperated people. On 
the 12th he showed himself at the Opera, 
no longer pursued by a crowd of ad- 
mirers, but an object of curiosity to those 
who looked upon him as a doomed man. 
Cool and contemptuous as ever, he dis- 
dained to notice the sensation he produced. 
A week later he was in Brussels. 

Of the large fortune he brought into 
France, and fourteen estates he had pur- 
chased there, he had but thirty-six thou- 
sand livres left, and a couple of diamond 
rings worth ten thousand crowns a piece, 
one of which he presented to Madame de 
Prie out of gratitude for her having pro- 
cured him a passport in the king’s name. 
During his subsequent residence in England 
he appears to have received subsidies from 
the Regent from time to time; but, being 





unable to recover any important part of his 
once large capital, he finally left England 
and settled in Venice, where he lived by 
play, then and there esteemed as honour- 
able as any other pursuit. He left, at his 
death in 1729, only a few pictures and his 
diamond ring, which he was accustomed 
to pledge when there was a run of luck 
against his faro bank. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

Tue days passed by and brought no letter, 
in answer to Castalia’s, from Lord Seely. 
Dreary were the hours in Ivy Lodge. The 
wife was devoured by passionate jealousy 
and a vain yearning for affection; the 
husband found that even the bright, 
smooth, hard metal of his own character 
was not impervious to the corrosive action 
of daily cares, regrets, and apprehensions. 
Algernon was not apt to hate. He usually 
perceived the absurd side of persons who 
were obnoxious to him with too keen an 
amusement to detest them; and the in- 
most feeling of his heart with respect to 
his fellow-creatures in general approached, 
perhaps, as nearly to perfect indifference 
as it is given to a mortal to attain. But 
it was not possible to preserve a condition 
of indifference towards Castalia. She was 
a thorn in his flesh, a mote in his eye, a 
weariness to his spirit; and he began to 
dislike the very sight of the sallow, sickly 
face, red-eyed too often, and haggard with 
discontent, that met his view whenever he 
was in his own home. It was the daily 
worry of it, he told himself, that was 
unendurable. It was the being shut up 
with her in a box like Ivy Lodge, where 
there was no room for them to get away 
from each other. If he could have shared 
a@ mansion in Grosvenor- square with 
Castalia, he might have got on with her 
well enough! But then, that mansion in 
Grosvenor -square would have made so 
many things different in his life. 

At length one day came a letter to 
Castalia, with the London post-mark and 
sealed with the well-known coat of arms, 
but it did not bear Lord Seely’s frank. 
Another name was scrawled in the corner, 
and the direction was written in Lady 
Seely’s crooked, crampetl little characters. 

“T’m afraid Uncle Val must be ill!” 
exclaimed Castalia, opening the letter with 
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a trembling hand. She was so weak and 
nervous now that the most trifling agita- 
tion made her heart beat painfully. My 
lady’s epistle was not long, and, as a know- 
ledge of its contents is essential to the due 
comprehension of this story, it is given in 
full, with her ladyship’s own phraseology 
and orthography :— 

“My pear Castauia,—I cannot think 
what on earth you are about to write such 
letters to your uncle. Go abroad indeed ! 
I suppose Ancram would like the embassy 
to St. Petersburg, or to be governor of 
the Ionian Islands. It’s all nonsense, and 
you had better put such ideas out of your 
head at once, and for all. I should think 
you might know that we have other 
people to think of besides your husband, 
specially after all we havé done for him. 
Your uncie is very ill in bed with an 
attack of the gout, and can’t write himself. 
The doctor thinks he won’t be about again 
for weeks. You can guess what trouble 
this throws on to my shoulders, so I hope 
you won’t worry me by any more such 
letters as the last. As if there was not 
anxiety enough, Fido had a fit on Thurs- 
day. I hope you are pretty well. What 
a blessing you’ve no sign of a family. 
With only you two to keep, you ought to 
do very well on Ancram’s salary, and you 
can tell him I say so. Yours affection- 
ately, B. Szety.” 

“Poor Uncle Val!” exclaimed Castalia, 
dropping the letter from her hand. “I 
was afraid he was ill.” 

“Pshaw! A touch of the gout won’t 
kill him,” said Algernon, who had been 
reading over her shoulder. “But it’s 
deuced unfortunate for me that he should 
be laid up at this time, and quite helpless 
in the hands of that old catamaran.” 

“Poor Uncle Val! Perhaps he never 
got my letter at all.” 

“ Nothing more likely, if my lady could 
prevent his getting it.” 

“Perhaps, when he gets better, I can 
write to him again, and ask him——” 

“When he gets better? Oh yes, 
certainly. We have plenty of time. There 
is no hurry, of course! ” 

“T see that you are speaking satirically, 
Ancram, but I don’t know why.” 

Her husband shrugged his shoulders 
and walked out of the room. As he left 
the house he was met at the garden-gate 
by a bright-eyed, consumptive-looking 
lad, in shabby working clothes, who 
touched his cap, and held out a paper to 
Algernon. “ What do you want? ” asked 





the latter. “Mr. Gladwish, sir. His 
account, if you please, sir.” , 

“* And who the devil is Mr. Gladwish ?” 

“The shoemaker, sir.” 

“Oh! Mr. Gladwish, then, is an ex- 
tremely importunate, impatient, trouble- 
some fellow. This is the third or fourth 
time within a very few weeks that he has 
sent in his bill. I’m not accustomed to 
that sort of thing. I don’t understand it. 
Don’t give me the paper, boy. Take it 
into the house.” 

“Please, sir,” began the lad, and stopped, 
hesitatingly. Then seeing that Mr. Erring- 
ton was walking off without taking any 
further notice of him, he repeated in a 
louder, firmer tone, “ Please, sir, Mr. 
Gladwish is really in want of the money. 
He has two of the children bad with fever. 
And I was to say that even five pounds on 
account would be acceptable.” 

“Five pounds! He’s too modest. I 
haven’t got five pounds, nor five minutes. 
I’m busy.” 

“Then I’m sorry to say, sir, that Mr. 

Gladwish will take legal proceedings for 
the debt at once. He told me to tell you 
so.” 
“Nice state of things!” muttered 
Algernon, as he walked towards the post- 
office, with his head bent down and his 
hands deep in his pockets. “ But that’s 
nothing. It’s those cursed bills in Max- 
field’s hands that are on my mind like 
lead.” 

His spirits were not lightened by that 
which awaited him at the office. He had 
to undergo an interview with the district 
surveyor, who was very grave, not to say 
severe, in speaking of the irregularities 
which had been complained of, and were 
looked on as very serious at the head 
office. The surveyor ended by plainly 
hinting his hope that persons having no 
business at the office would be strictly 
forbidden from having access to it at 
abnormal hours. ‘“ I—I don’t understand 
you,” stammered Algernon. 

“ Mr. Errington,” said the surveyor, “I 
am speaking to you, not officially, but 
confidentially, and as man to man. I have 
been having a little conversation with Mr. 
Gibbs—who seems to have none but good 
feeling towards you, but who—in short, I 
think it is not needful to be more explicit. 
I advise you in all friendliness to be stern 
and decisive in keeping every person out 
of this office except such as have recog- 
nised business to be here. If further 
trouble arises, I shall have to do my duty, 
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and make my report without respect of 
any persons whatsoever.” 

“Perhaps,” said Algernon, who was 
white to his lips, but otherwise apparently 
unmoved, “ perhaps it would be best for 
me to resign my post here at once. If 
the authorities above me find cause for 
dissatisfaction 4 

“T can give you no advice as to that, 
Mr. Errington. You must know your 
own affairs better than I do.” 

“There are things which a man can 
scarcely say even to himself; considera- 
tions which are painful as they float dimly 
in one’s own mind, but which would be 
unendurable uttered aloud in words. Any- 
thing like a public scandal—or—or— 
disgrace, to me, would involve a large 
circle of persons—many of them persons 
of rank and consideration in the world. 
You are possibly aware that—my wife ”’— 
there was a peculiar tone in Algernon’s 
voice as he said those two words—“ is a 
niece of Lord Seely ? ” 

But the official gentleman declined to 
enter into the question of Mr. Errington’s 
family connections. ‘ Oh,” said he coldly, 
‘**‘ we must hope there will be no question 
of scandal or disgrace.” Then he went 
away, leaving Algernon in a chaos of 
doubt as to whether he should, or should 
not, speak further on the subject to 
Obadiah Gibbs. Obadiah Gibbs, however, 
decided the question for him. He came 
into Algernon’s room, closing the door 
carefully behind him, and asked to speak 
a few words in private. Algernon was 
sitting in the luxurious easy-chair which 
he had had carried into the office for his 
own use. It was about three o’clock in 
the afternoon of a dull November day. 
The single window which looked on to a 
white-washed court threw a ghastly pallid 
light on Algernon’s face, as he sat opposite 
to it, with his head thrown back ayainst 
the cushions of the high chair. Mr. Gibbs 
was touched with compassion at seeing 
how changed the bright young face looked, 
since he had first been acquainted with it. 
And yet, in truth, the change was not a 
very deep one; it was more in colouring, 
and the expression of the moment, than in 
any lines which care had graven. 

“Come in, Gibbs; come in,” said Alger- 
non, with his affable air. The clerk 
seemed the more anxious and disturbed 
of the two. He sat down on the chair 
Algernon pointed out to him, in a con- 
strained posture, and seemed to have some 
difficulty in beginning to speak, alveit not 








a man usually liable to embarrassment of 
manner. His superior stretched his feet out 
nearer to the hearth, and slightly moved 
his white hand to and fro, looking, as a 
child might have done, at the glitter of a 
ring he wore in the firelight. 

“Mr. Wing did not seem very well 
pleased, sir,” said Gibbs, after clearing his 
throat. 

“Of course he had to appear displeased, 
whether he was or not, Gibbs. A little 
hocus-pocus, a little official solemnity, is 
the thing to assume, I suppose. I think 
that man’s nose is the very longest I ever 
saw. Remarkable nose, eh, Gibbs ? ” 

“ But, sir,” continued Gibbs, declining 
to discuss the surveyor’s nose, “he said 
that fram inquiries that had been made, 
it’s pretty certain that the missing letters 
were—stolen—they must have been stolen 
—at Whitford.” 

“Very intelligent on the part of the 
official, Mr. Wing! Only I think you and 
I had come to pretty nearly the same con- 
clusion before.” 

“He made strict inquiries about the 
people in the office here, and I had to 
give him what information I could, sir.” 

“Of course, of course, Gibbs! I quite 
understand,” said Algernon, putting his 
hand out to shake that of the clerk with 
so frank a cordiality, that the latter felt 
the tears spring into his eyes, as he took 
the cool white hand into his own. “I 
have felt very much for you, Mr. Erring- 
ton,” said he. “ Your position is a trying 
one, indeed. I would do almost anything 
in my power to set your mind more at 
rest. But I’m sorry to say that I have an 
unpleasant matter to speak of.” 

“T wonder,” thought Algernon, leaning 
back in his chair once more, “ whether my 
friend Obadiah conceives our conversa- 
tion hitherto to have been of an agree- 
able and entertaining nature, that he now 
announces something unpleasant by way 
of a change!” 

‘You will understand,” said Gibbs, “that 
I am speaking to you in the strictest con- 
fidence. I should be sorry for it to come 
out that I had meddled. Nor, sir, would 
it be well for you to have it known that I 
gave you any warning.” 

“T wish the old bore would not be so 
confoundedly long-winded!” thought Al- 
gernon, nodding meanwhile with an air of 
thoughtful attention. 

But Gibbs was prone to long-winded- 
ness, and to the making of speeches. And 
he now availed himself of the opportunity 
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of haranguing the postmaster to the 
fullest extent. But the gist of what he 
had to say was this: Roger Heath, the 
man whose money-letter had been lost, 
now declared that his correspondent at 
Bristol, being interrogated in the hope 
that he might be able to furnish some clue 
to the identification of the missing notes, 
stated that he remembered one was en- 
dorsed in blue ink instead of black; and 
that he, Heath, had reason to know that 
one of the notes paid by young Mrs. Er- 
rington to Ravell, the mercer, had been 
endorsed in blue ink ! 

“ Now, sir,” proceeded Gibbs, “I re- 
member its being a good deal talked of 
in the town at the time, that young Mrs. 
Errington had money unknown to you, 
and Mrs. Ravell spoke of it to many.” 

* Damn Mrs. Ravell! What does it all 
mean, Gibbs ? ” 

Algernon got up from his chair, and 
leant his elbows on the chimney-piece, and 
hid his face in his hands, but he so stood 
that he could watch the clerk’s countenance 
between his fingers. That countenance ex- 
pressed trouble and compassion. Gibbs 
got up too, and stood looking at Algernon 
and shaking his head ruefully. 

“T thought it well you should know what 


was being said, Mr. Errington,” said he. 
“What can I do, Gibbs? How can I 


stop their cursed tongues?” Algernon 
still spoke with his face hidden. 

“No, sir, you cannot stop their tongues, 
but—you might possibly put a stop to 
what sets their tongues going. Of course, 
the matter may be all explained simply 
enough. There may be plenty of bank- 
notes endorsed in blue ink 2 

“Of course there may! 
idiots !” 

“And as to that particular note, Mr. 
Ravell paid it away, as well as the others 
Mrs. Errington gave him, to the agent of 
a Manchester house he deals with, the 
next day after it came into his hands. I 
ascertained that from Ravell himself.” 

“T’ll have the note traced!” exclaimed 
Algernon, looking up for the first time. 

“That would be a difficult matter, sir. 
It has gone far and wide before now.” 

“T tell you I will have it traced! And 
I will have that malignant scoundrel, 
Heath, pulled up pretty sharply, if he 
dares to make any more insinuations 
that it is not difficult to see what he 
is driving at!” 

Gibbs laid his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder. 


Chattering 





“T feel for you, Mr. Errington,” he said. 
“Tf I did not, I shouldn’t pat myself in 
the disagreeable position of saying what I 
have said. I should have attended to my 
own business, and let matters take their 
course. I hope you believe that I had 
only a kind motive in speaking ? ” 

“IT do believe it—heartily !” 

“Thank you, sir. Then I shall make 
bold to give you one word of advice. 
Von't stir in the matter, nor make any 
threats against any one, until you have 
ascertained from Mrs. Errington where 
she got the notes that she paid to Ravell.” 

Algernon had bent down his head 
again, and he now answered without 
looking up : 

“No doubt Mrs. Errington can account 
for them to me, but she is not bound to 
do so to any one else. Nor can I allow 
any one to hint that she is so bound. I 
should be a blackguard if I could listen 
to a word of that sort.” 

“T hope it may come right, Mr. Erring- 
ton. After all, there has been nothing 
to hurt you, and, so far as I see, there car 
be nothing, but talk.” 

“My good fellow,” said Algernon, as 
he once more gave his hand to his clerk, 
“ it’s a kind of talk which poisons a man’s 
life. You know that as well as I do.” 

Then Gibbs took his leave of his superior, 
and went back-into the outer office. As he 
sat at his desk there his mind was full of 
sympathy with Algernon Errington. “ Poor 
young man! He took it beautifully. It 
must be a terrible blow—an awful blow. 
But, no doubt, he has had his suspicions 
before now. What a warning against 
worldly-mindedness! He is a victim to 
that vain and godless woman; and that’s 
all that comes of the marriage that so up- 
lifted the heart of his mother. But he 
would be a beautiful character, if he had 
only got religion, and would leave off pro- 
fane swearing. He is so guileless and out- 
spoken, like a child, almost. Ah, poor 
young man! I hope the Lord may bless 
this trial to him. But—religion or no 
religion—I don’t believe he'll ever be fit 
to be postmaster of Whitford.” Thus ran 
the reflections of Mr. Obadiah Gibbs. 

When Algernon reached home that 
evening, he bade Lydia put up a few 
things for him into a little travelling 
valise; and when he met his wife at the 
dinner-table, he told her he should go up 
to London that night by the mail-coach. 
He explained, in answer to her surprised 
inquiries, lamentations, and objections, 
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uttered in a querulous drawl, that he must 
get help from Lord Seely; that it was 
useless to write to him under the present 
circumstances, seeing that his wife would 
probably intercept the letter; and that, 
therefore, he had resolved to go to town 
himself and ebtain a personal interview 
with Lord Seely. 

“But, Ancram !—what’s the use? Why 
on earth should you fly off in this way? 
I’m sure it won’t do! Do you suppose 
for an instant that Aunt Belinda will let 
you get at him ?” 

“T must try for it. Things have got to 
that pass now, that—— Do you know 
what happened to me just as 1 went out 
after lunch? Gladwish, the shoemaker, 
sent to threaten me with arrest! I shall 
be walked off to prison, I suppose, for a 
few wretched pairs of abominable shoes, 
The fellow has no more notion of fitting 
my foot than a farrier.” 

“To prison! Oh, Ancram! But Glad- 
wish’s bill cannot be so very large on 

“Of course it’s not ‘so very large 
' “Then, if we paid it, or even part of 


1?» 


i 

“ Paid it! Upon my word, Cassy, you 
are too absurd! ‘Paid it!’ In the first 
place, I have only a very few pounds in the 
house—barely enough to take me to town, 
I think; and, in the next place, if I paid 
Gladwish, what would be the result ? The 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-‘ 
maker would all be down on me with 
summonses, and writs, and executions, and 
bedevilments of every imaginable kind. 
But you have no more notion—you take 
it all so coolly. ‘Paid it!’ By George! 
Cassy, it’s very hard to stand such non- 
sense !” 

Castalia withdrew from the table, and 
sat down on the little sofa and cried. Her 
husband looked at her across a glass of 
very excellent sherry, which he was just 
about to hold up to the light. “TI think, 
Castalia,” he said, “I really do think, that 
when a man is in such trouble as I am, 
reduced to the brink of ruin, not knowing 
which way to turn for a ten-pound note, 
struggling, striving, bothering his brains 

‘to find a way out of the confounded mess, 
he might expect something more cheering 
and encouraging from his wife than per- 
petual snivelling.” With that he cracked 
a filbert with a sharp jerk of indignation. 
But Algernon’s forte was not the minatory 





or impressively wrathfual style of eloquence. 
He could burl a sarcasm, sharp, light, and 
polished ; but when he came to wielding 
such a ponderous weapon as serious reproof 
on moral considerations, he was apt to make 
a poor hand of it. It was excessively dis- 
agreeable, too, to see that woman’s thin 
shoulders moving convulsively under her 
gay-coloured dress, as she sobbed with her 
head buried in the sofa cushion. That 
really must be put a stop to. So, as it ap- 
peared evident that scolding would not 
quench the tears, he tried coaxing. The 
coaxing was not so efficacious as it would 
have been once. Still, Castalia responded 
to it to the extent of endeavouring to check 
the sobs which still shook her frail chest 
and throat. ‘“ When shall you be back, 
Ancram?” she said, looking beseechingly 
at him. He answered that he hoped to be 
in Whitford again on Tuesday night, or 
Wednesday at the latest (it was then 
Monday); and he particularly impressed 
on her the necessity of telling any one who 
might inquire the cause of his absence, 
that he had been suddenly called up to 
town by the illness of Lord Seely. He 
had, in fact, said a word or two to that 
effect when, on his way home, he had 
ordered the fly, which was to carry him 
and his valise to the coach-office. Castalia 
insisted on accompanying him to the coach, 
despite the damp cold of the night, a 
proceeding which he did not much combat, 
since he felt it would serve to give colour 
to his statement to the landlord of the 
Blue Bell. 

“Keep up your spirits, Cassy,” he cried, 
waving his hand from the coach-window 
as he stood in the inn yard, muffled in 
shawls and furs. “I hopeI shall bring 
back good news of your uncle.” 

Then Castalia was trundled back to Ivy 
Lodge in the jingling old fly, whilst her 
husband rolled swiftly behind four fleet 
horses towards London. 
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